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there has been a comparative lull this week 

in the Somme fighting. The British forces 
in the salient have made no important move forward 
since the capture of Poziéres; and the present line 
has been so far straightened out and rounded off, that 
it is impossible to say where the next thrust will come, 
or whether it will come in that region at all. In the 
meantime the Germans are effectively held, and their 
concentration on the Somme is at the expense of their 
strength elsewhere. They tried one advance at Verdun 
this week, but it had very little success ; and a French 
counterstroke organised almost immediately afterwards 
more than counterbalanced it. The enemy would like 
to create the impression that the Verdun operations 
are going forward according to plan, regardless of 
what happens on other sectors; but the pretence can 
easily be seen through. 

* * * 

On the Russian front there has been no decisive 
event since General Sakharov completed his brilliant 
series of movements by the capture of Brody. For 
most of the week the centre of interest has been further 
north, where General Kaledin is fighting desperately 
on the Stokhod for the possession of Kovel. This 
important railway-junction has been the main objective 
of the Russian advance in Volhynia ever since it first 
captured Lutsk, that is to say, for the past two months. 
But the converging and intersecting railway-lines, 
which make it such a key-position, also make it easy 
to defend; and the Germans have collected there 


\ PART from a continuing heavy bombardment 
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some of their best troops, together with a quantity 
of fortress artillery. Our Allies are well over the 
river at the bend, between the two eastward railways ; 
but the positions are extremely strong, and we are 
warned not to look for an early success. In the 
Caucasus theatre the cautious view which we took 
last week of the Erzingan victory is confirmed by the 
absence of any Russian claims to quantities of booty 
or prisoners. It would seem that the Turkish com- 
mander found his position in Erzingan impossible, and 
decided to evacuate it; but he did so in good order, 
and his army is still in being. 
*x * * 

The problem raised by deliberate enemy atrocities has 
come to the fore again this week. The facts now 
published by the French Government regarding the 
abductions of women and girls at Lille deserve the most 
careful attention, not only because of the cruelty in- 
volved and the scale (25,000 victims) upon which it has 
been perpetrated, but because no special offence was 
alleged against the Lille people, and what has been their 
fate may at any time be the fate of any others among 
the millions inhabiting territory in German occupation. 
As far as one can see, the direct motive of these atrocities 
in Northern France was to put pressure on the un- 
conquered French nation, just as most of the Belgian 
atrocities in 1914 were designed to put pressure on the 
unconquered part of Belgium. French opinion has from 
a very early period feared that something of this sort 
would be done when Germany became desperate, if not 
at the expense of inhabitants of occupied territories, 
then at that of the war prisoners, of whom she acquired 
such a multitude at the beginning. And in fact, the 
prisoner question in Germany is reaching a very critical 
stage. The scandal of Ruhleben, against which the 
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American Ambassador has made a very remarkable 
protest, is only one of many. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the execution of two Irish soldiers who refused 
to join Casement are thoroughly unsatisfactory. Last, 
but not least, comes the cold-blooded murder of Captain 
Fryatt, for which no legal justification whatever existed, 
and whose motive was plainly intimidation. 


* * * 


It is very important in the interests of the millions of 
prisoners and conquered inhabitants, who are in German 
hands, that this policy of treating them as hostages and 
committing atrocities on them in order to intimidate the 
Allied nations should be stopped. But how is it to be ? 
It cannot be by threatening or attempting reprisals, so 
long as the Allies have comparatively few Germans 
within their power. Nor will threats of punishment after 
the war make the least impression on the German General 
Staff, if (like Mr. Asquith’s threat last week) they are 
merely the verbal declarations of the particular states- 
men who happen at the moment to be at the head of 
affairs in this or that country. The enemy know that 
the terms of peace will not be those of England or France, 
still less those of Mr. Asquith or M. Briand, but those of 
the Alliance as a whole. The only threat to which they 
will attend is a formal agreement on the subject signed 
(like the pledge not to make a separate peace) by the 
accredited representatives of the Allied Powers. Is it 
not about time that such an agreement was signed and 


published ? 


* * * 


The Irish debate on Monday produced little of interest 
except Mr. Asquith’s announcement that Mr. Duke was 
to be the new Chief Secretary, and that the vacant 
Lord-Lieutenancy (which office the Prime Minister 
treated to some mild ridicule) would not at present be 
filled. For the rest the debate was a funeral ceremony 
over the grave of the late “ settlement,’ with the hope 
of resurrection as a leading theme. Mr. Asquith, re- 
establishing the Castle Government that he recently 
condemned as a hopeless failure, could scarcely be 
expected to shine. His declaration that nobody would 
be able to take Home Rule off the Statute Book gave 
Mr. Bonar Law “a shock.” But the significant thing 
about Mr. Law’s speech was not this, but his frank 
acknowledgment of a change of heart towards Ireland. 
He naturally rebutted the notion that Lord Lansdowne 
had been the rock on which the settlement had split, 
and stated that all the Unionist members of the Coalition 
were agreed onthe subject. But the public will continue 
to suppose that had Lord Lansdowne yielded it would not 
have been difficult to win his colleagues, and the 
tone of Mr. Law’s speech had precisely that new note of 
friendliness that has marked the recent utterances of Mr. 
Redmond and Sir Edward Carson. Mr. Redmond’s 
self-restraint was, on Monday, as admirable as ever. 
But he could not be expected to accept without protest 
the appointment of Mr. Duke, who, although an amiable 
man end no fanatic, isa Unionist. As for the immediate 
future, the really important thing will be not what 
happens at Westminster, but what happens in Ireland. 


* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes: “Mr. Asquith’s 








proposals amount to a reversion to the system of Castle 
Government that had, according to his belief of a few 
weeks ago, completely broken down. At the same time, 
Sir John Maxwell is to be retained in Ireland, armed with 
the same powers as before. Nothing then could be 
more complete than the success achieved by the non- 
Carsonite Unionists of Ireland and of England. With 
a Home Rule Act on the Statute Book the country 
returns to the position it occupied in 1905—a Unionist 
Executive has been set up, the Coercion Act is brought 
into operation, with Sir John Maxwell and the Defence 
of the Realm added to these. The full effects of recent 
events in Ireland were not reflected in the speeches of 
the Irish M.P.slast Monday. It is not that Nationalists, 
outside the place-hunting class, now care much whether 
a Unionist or a Liberal fills the office of Chief Secretary, 
The doubts raised by Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and by others, concern the whole foundation of the Irish 
Party’s policy: its long subservience to the English 
Liberals. Had there been no attempt at a settlement, 
the blame for the situation might have been laid upon 
the Sinn Feiners. But there has been an attempted 
settlement, and in the course of it the Irish representa- 
tives were deceived (they may for tactics’ sake have to 
some extent allowed themselves to be deceived; it 
matters not) by their Liberal friends—all of which leaves 
the Independents and the Sinn Feiners, who always 
mocked at the prospects of Redmondite Home Rule, 
with much the best of the argument.” 


* * * 


‘Roger Casement was hanged on Thursday morning. 
Before the Dublin rebels were executed we expressed 
the view that their execution would be a mistake; we 
have seen no reason to change our opinion since. 
Before Casement was executed we argued that his 
execution also would be a mistake, and we fear that 
events will justify us. We have no desire to labour 
the point. We certainly cannot pretend that there 
was in this country a widespread public demand for 
his reprieve. The “ man in the street’ undoubtedly 
felt that he deserved anything he got—and left it at 
that. But on occasions like these it is the business of 
statesmen to exercise their imaginations and to remember 
the lessons of the past. Casement, alive, would be 
merely a failure and rather a ludicrous one. Dead, 
he becomes a martyr; men will no longer remember 
his wild futility, but merely the fact that, in a manner, 
he died for a cause, a national cause. His last words, 
“I die for my country,” are a “ gesture”’ like that 
of the Manchester martyrs, and, Ireland apart, it is 
not to be supposed that all possible capital will not 
be made out of them by the enemies of England in 
America and elsewhere. 

* * ” 


Mr. Asquith’s speech on the resolutions of the Paris 
Economic Conference—whilst satisfying the average 
citizen’s desire for an effective defensive policy in the 
economic as well as in the military sphere—added 
practically only one new point. We are still in the 
dark as to the methods by which the Government 
proposes to conserve our raw materials, safeguard 
industries vital to our normal economic life, and promote 
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the nation’s export trade. But Mr. Asquith’s new 
declaration may, if it is fully carried out, transform 
the whole situation. The Government, he said, “ con- 
ceive themselves under an obligation to see that the 
benefits which result from this new policy are fairly 
apportioned among all sections of the community ”’ ; 
and they are considering a “ post-war policy, both 
social and industrial, intended to secure a fairer distri- 
bution among all classes of the products of our industries.” 
The terms are necessarily vague, but they cannot 
honestly be consistent with either (a) an actual fall in 
the Standard Rates of wages, when peace comes, on 
which many people are cheerfully counting; or (b) a 
continuance of earnings by women, farm labourers and 
the casual workers of the great ports which are demons- 
trably insufficient for healthy subsistence. 


* * * 


We cannot say that the “ Free Traders”’ shone in 
the debate that ensued. They may be justified in 
fearing that, in spite of all protestations, what will be 
eventually imposed upon us will be simply a Protective 
Tariff, designed to raise the prices of particular com- 
modities, in such a way as to enable the “ marginal” 
manufacturer or farmer to continue to produce, whilst 
demonstrably putting an extra and unnecessary profit 
in the pockets of all those in the same trade who are 
above the margin. And Sir John Simon made very 
good play with the cruder aspects of the policy of 


“punishing” Germany by economic means. But to 
meet all the difficulties of the situation merely 


by denunciation of Fiscal Protection, and, by impli- 
cation, to advocate Laisser Faire, is—we urgently 
repeat this warning—simply to play into the hands 
of the Fiscal Protectionists. Sir John Simon and 
Mr. J. M. Robertson give the impression that they 
persist in an attitude of what Huxley called Adminis- 
trative Nihilism—there is nothing that the State need 
do, or can usefully do in the matter! Do they really 
suppose that the nation will tolerate a renewal of the 
position in which an outbreak of war may find indis- 
pensable home industries dependent on enemy supplies 
of material or components, or in which a quite possible 
development of submarine warfare might temporarily 
suspend our food supply? The Labour Party, as 
Mr. Wardle and Mr. Snowden both made clear, presses 
not at all for Laisser Faire, but for very positive action 
by the Government, alike for economic defence and 
for maintaining the Standard of Life, along the lines 
of the nationalisation of the really essential industries, 
the public control of the food supply and of the raw 
materials on which we are equally dependent, and the 
legal enforcement of a prescribed ‘* National Minimum ” 
of the conditions of civilised life. 
8 7 x 


There is evidently to be a new raid on the National 
Relief Fund, apparently by several parties of raiders 
working in conjunction. In spite of the fact that more 
than one half of the total sum subscribed has already gone, 
practically in relief of the Treasury and the taxpayer, in 
aid to soldiers and sailors and their dependants, only a 
small proportion of the grants having been made for 
civilian distress, a further attempt is being engineered to 





divert the fund to (a) military and naval charities ; (0) 
training and treatment of disabled men, and most 
extraordinary and audacious of all, (c) Lord Kitchener's 
Memorial Fund! The secretaries and promoters of 
“war charities” are as persistent as wasps round a 
honey-pot. A new attack is developing on behalf of the 
ordinary voluntary hospitals, which are demanding 
grants from the Fund, not pretending to have any 
claim that will come within the terms on which it was 
raised, but merely asserting that they are deserving 
objects for moneys which seem to be lying idle! In fact, 
the two and a half millions kept in hand to meet the 
civilian distress that must attend the industrial dis- 
locations of peace will be far from sufficient. A third 
attack comes frankly from those who do not want any 
balance to be available when peace comes, holding that 
all such relief is pernicious. We can only warn those 
who are responsible for the use of the name of the Prince 
of Wales in connection with this fund that a great strain 
has already been put on the confidence of the Trade 
Unions by many of the grants that have already been 
made from it. We can imagine nothing more calculated 
to produce a regrettable outburst of feeling than any 
further frittering away of the money which the workmen 
believe was subscribed, in the main, for the relief of 


industrial distress. 
a 2K Ba 


We are glad to see that Mr. Asquith has definitely 
negatived the astonishing project of the body called the 
Social Welfare Association that the responsibility and 
practical action for finding employment for the three 
millions of soldiers who will eventually be disbanded 
should be handed over, with subsidies from public 
funds, to a series of philanthropic committees in the 
several localities, acting under the direction of an irre- 
sponsible central committee of “ social workers " and 
employers, with whom some Trade Union leaders would 
be invited to serve. We can imagine no proposal more 
likely to arouse the strongest resentment among the 
organised workmen, once it comes to be understood. It 
misconceives the very kernel of the problem. What the 
kindly ‘ social worker” always wants is to get the 
unemployed man into a situation as soon as possible at 
any rate of wages. What is vital is to see that this mass 
of disbanded men does not bring about a calamitous 
reduction of the standard rate. With regard to the par- 
tially disabled men, the Government has already agreed 
that the rate at which any man shall be urged to accept 
employment shall be fixed, not by any charitable com- 
mittee, but by one in each locality composed of equal 
numbers of employers and of Trade Unionists. The 
same committee (which might well be the reconstituted 
Advisory Committee supervising the work of the local 
Labour Exchange) ought to watch over the maintenance 
of the standard rate in the cases of the disbanded 
soldiers, and, also as we would suggest, of the discharged 
munition workers. The responsibility for ensuring that 
there shall be vacancies enough to go round—that is, for 
keeping up to an approximately uniform level the total 
aggregate of wage-earning employment—must be left to 
the Government, which will otherwise find itself having 
to provide for the men under Mr. Walter Long’s Un- 
employed Workmen Act of 1905. 
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WAR’S SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


N those early August days when the war began, few 
I of us expected to see it still in progress after two 
years. Fewer still would have prophesied that at 
the end of that period all the Great Powers engaged in 
it would be still on their feet fighting strenuously. It 
was a common idea, encouraged by Mr. Norman Angell’s 
propaganda, that because the social and economic 
arrangements of the most modern nations were extremely 
complex, therefore they were extremely fragile; and 
that while peasant States like Bulgaria and Serbia had 
shown themselves capable of carrying on for nearly 
twelve months with the whole of their manhood under 
arms, any attempt to keep in the field the millions 
nominally composing the conscript armies of Western 
Europe must break down before long over the question 
of supplies and that of internal national economy. The 
whole gist of these arguments has now been disproved 
by experience. The Great Powers have been able to 
maintain armies not smaller but much larger than their 
pre-war paper estimates. At the same time they have 
multiplied beyond all expectation their consumption 
and production of munitions ; and while nine-tenths of 
the world’s engineering resources are producing materials 
of war, the cry is still for more of them, and there is no 
lack of credit with which to pay. 

The great civilised societies, in fact, have turned out 
less vulnerable than was supposed. They can spend 
their strength with more impunity and stand more 
knocking about than the States of the past could. It 
may well be that on the question of recuperation a 
similar surprise is in store. We were shown in 1913 that 
peasant peoples recuperate quickly after war under 
modern conditions, and in 1915 that the most war-weary 
of them is quite ready to rush into a new war of aggres- 
sion after only two years’ breathing-space. Is there any 
reason for supposing that the richer and more indus- 
trialised nations possess less resilience ? If not, we may 
perhaps take courage as to the post-war economic crisis ; 
but we must at the same time be more penetrated than 
ever with the necessity for establishing effective 
guarantees against future war in the terms of peace. 

The anniversary speeches and manifestos during the 
past week show the leaders of both sides still eager to 
argue that they are winning. That this should be even 
possible illustrates the protracted uncertainty of the 
struggle. But in reality the situation to-day is vastly 
better for the Allies than at any earlier period. It is 
better even than it was before the battle of Gorlice, 
while the Russians still held nearly all Galicia and most 
of the Carpathian passes; for though the showing of 
the “‘ war-map ”’ was much more favourable then, it did 
not correspond to the comparative military strengths, as 
the exploits of Falkenhayn, Mackensen, and Hindenburg 
were shortly to reveal. There is a similar fallacy in the 
war-map to-day, but it is the other way round. Except 
between the Pripet and the Carpathians it merely 
records low-water mark, which the Allies touched in the 
matter of comparative strength about ten months ago. 
Since then their fighting power both in men and muni- 
tions has been growing enormously, in virtue of the huge 
resources which had not hitherto been tapped. The 





Central Powers could not grow to match them ; for theirs 
is an encircled territory, and it was using its full strength 
a year ago. In the matter of men their power of expan- 
sion is strictly limited. They can enlarge their reserves 
by calling up the very young and the very old; but as 
Germany is now embodying the 1918 class, and Austria- 
Hungary has called up the men of fifty, there is not 
much margin here. On the side of guns and munitions, 
the enemy resources are more elastic, and they have 
doubtless increased their supplies of a year ago; but 
their power of production cannot now approach that of 
the Allies, and if at times it has seemed to be keeping 
pace with it, that seems probably due to the rapid re- 
furbishing and utilisation of the immense quantities of 
artillery and other material captured last year from the 
Russians and Serbs. This summer the captures have 
been the other way. 

It is sometimes said that this war contains only two 
chapters—that of the many enemy offensives, which 
came to a close before Verdun and in the Trentino, and 
that of the Allied offensives, which was opened by 
General Brussilov in June last. There is some value 
in the division, but it is misleading if it suggests that 
we are little more than halfway through. A truer per- 
spective may be obtained, if we indicate four chapters : 
(1) the campaigning season of 1914, during which the 
enemy tried to carry out their original plan, viz., the 
knocking-out of France, and failed : (2) the campaigning 
season of 1915, during which the enemy was content 
to contain the French and British, and tried a knock-out 
blow against Russia instead. This attained an extra- 
ordinary amount of incidental success, but it failed of its 
supreme object, partly because the Germans had 
prematurely to break it off in order to undertake a 
campaign against Serbia for the relief of Constantinople : 
(8) the earlier part of the 1916 campaigning season, 
when the German General Staff returned to its original 
objective, a knock-out victory in the West, and launched 
on February 21st the still-continuing offensive against 
Verdun: (4) the later part of the 1916 campaigning 
season, when the Allies brought their own offensive 
plan into operation and wrested the military initiative 
from the Central Empires—the opening of this chapter 
may be dated from General Brussilov’s move forward 
on June 5th. Now, when the war is thus chaptered, 
we see that each of the first three chapters has a certain 
completeness in itself, since the victory sought in it 
would, if won, have ended not only the chapter but the 
war. We see, too, that except, perhaps, in the second 
case, failure was not due to lack of time but to military 
defeats. The fourth chapter may be expected to re- 
semble its predecessors in these general features; it 
must, that is, attain a certain completion within the 
present campaigning season. Victory within this season 
will end the war in our favour ; failure to obtain victory 
within it will be equivalent for the Allies to a 
serious defeat. At the same time it will not be so 


serious for them as the German failures are for the 
Germans, because we have a continuing influence at 
work on our side in the shape of the blockade, and 
because, whatever be the outcome of the next few 
months’ campaign, it is hardly possible that the balance 
of military strengths, when war was reopened in the 
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spring, should not be more in our favour than when it 
closed in the autumn. 

After the overturn of our reasonable expectations, 
which followed the battle of Gorlice last year, it behoves 
us all to be cautious in prophecy; nevertheless, con- 
trasting the military position to-day with that of a year 
ago, when the enemy were in the full flood of success 
(Warsaw fell on August 4th and Novo-Georgievsk on 
August 19th), we cannot fail to see that it has been 
profoundly modified in our favour. Humanly speaking, 
the Allies are now bound to win, provided they go on ; 
there is little risk left that any one of them will be 
knocked out ; and the longer they go on the more final 
and decisive their victory must be. The chief dangers 
before them are political rather than military. In 
England people are too apt to forget that our country 
is not fighting alone, but in an Alliance, of which our 
Government is not the responsible head but only one 
of several equal partners. Allied statesmanship and 
Allied wisdom are imposing abstractions; but in the 
concrete they depend on the statesmanship and wisdom 
of four Premiers and four Foreign Ministers and a very 
few people besides. We fear that the personnel of this 
narrow circle has not been strengthened during the past 
twelve months. The loss of M. Sazonov, in particular, 
is one of the greatest losses which it could possibly have 
sustained. Serious, too, not only from the British 
point of view, but from that of the cohesion of the 
Alliance, is the weakening of Viscount Grey’s personal 
influence, due partly to the failure of his eyesight, but 
still more to the persistence of unjust and extraordin- 
arily short-sighted attacks on him in the British Press. 
These are aspects of the Allies’ strength and weakness 
with which our war enthusiasts of the Ginger persuasion 
concern themselves far too little. They will become 
supremely important aspects before long when the 
real crisis of the war comes, and proposals for a prema- 
ture and unsatisfactory peace are presented to the Allies 
in a seductive and disruptive form. 


WAR PENSIONS 


HE nation is far from being satisfied that its 

wishes are being carried out with regard to 
the stream of men who have now for over 

eighteen months been dropping out of the Army as 
disabled or unfit for further service. The delay before 
men actually get their pensions is still, in many cases, 
extraordinary ; and nothing will induce the War 
Office to adopt the common-sense proposal—which is 
the practice in many private establishments where 
pensions are given—of not discontinuing the pay until 
the pension can be drawn. What has been conceded 
is the inadequate substitute of a gratuity of ten shillings 
per week for a single man, and twenty shillings per 
week for a married man, on which they are supposed 
to subsist during the indefinite period, not infrequently 
running into many weeks, that elapses before the first 
instalment of the pension can actually be obtained. 
When the disablement pension comes, the soldier 
finds, in almost every case, that it is not the twenty- 
five shillings per week (and half-a-crown per child) 





that he has, in many cases, been expecting; but only 
five, ten or fifteen shillings per week. The Chelsea 
Hospital Commissioners, with whom the decision rests, 
are apparently reluctant to admit that any man is 
totally disabled. If he has lost a leg, he gets from 
10s. 6d. to 16s. per week; if only his left arm, from 
10s. 6d. to 15s.; if his right arm, from 11s. 6d. to 15s., 
according to the severity of the amputation. The 
allowance for each child is then reduced to fifteen 
pence per week. Those with disablements less than 
amputation of a limb get smaller sums. To those 
whose disability is declared not to have been originated 
by war service, but only aggravated thereby, even 
lesser fragments of the twenty-five shillings are given. 
With these inadequate substitutes for the pay and 
separation allowance hitherto received by the family, 
the “ partially disabled man is supposed to maintain 
his home. 

The War Office at this stage washes its hands of him, 
and leaves him to the care of the War Pensions Statutory 
Committee—the anomalous body that Mr. McKenna 
dragooned the House of Commons into grafting upon 
the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, with authority 
to supplement (out of funds which the Treasury hoped 
to divert from the Prince of Wales’s Fund, or other 
charitable subscriptions) both the inadequate Separa- 
tion Allowances and the inadequate pensions; and 
also to look after the medical care, industrial training 
and wage-earning employment of disabled officers and 
men, and the education and training of soldiers’ widows 
and orphans. But the Prince of Wales’s Fund, whilst 
continuing to find doles up to June 380th last, 
naturally refused to divert any more of its money 
to the discharge of these essentially public obligations ; 
and other charitable subscriptions are simply not 
forthcoming. The Town and County Councils flatly 
refused to take up the burden; and Mr. McKenna, 
hoping to appease them, offered to ask the willing 
House of Commons to vote six millions as a Supple- 
mentary Pension Fund to be disbursed under the 
directions of the War Pensions Committee. But the 
severely tried men and their families are still being 
kept waiting, in many cases after eighteen months, 
and the whole business is still hung up, because the 
Treasury cannot bring itself even to look at the scales 
of Supplementary Pensions for disabled men, widows 
and dependants drafted by the Committee. These 
scales provide, we understand, for the total family 
income from all sources being made up to a total sum, 
proportionate to the pre-war income, but in no case 
exceeding forty or fifty shillings per week. It was not 
that the Treasury thought that the scales are excessive. 
But if the Treasury approves these, or any other scales, 
it commits itself to finding whatever money may be 
required to carry them out. And this Mr. McKenna 
—so the Town and County Councils are informed— 
hesitated down to this very week to allow. 

What the Treasury apparently did not realise was 
that it was impossible for any Town or County Council 
to start awarding supplementary pensions through the 
Local Committee which it appoints—just as it was im- 
possible for the Statutory War Pensions Committee to 
authorise or approve any such award—without having, 
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here and now, a definite assurance that the money 
would be forthcoming to pay the pensions, punctually 
and undiminished, until they expire. Moreover, these 
authorities could not honestly begin to deal with the 
first lot of cases under any scale whatever, without 
being assured that they would be in a position to treat 
all subsequent cases, down to the end of the war, 
on the same scale. Thus, the promise by Mr. McKenna, 
first of one million, and then of five or six millions 
more, was neither here nor there. Whether or not this 
sum can be assumed to be equal to the liabilities already 
in sight—and the actuaries put these, we believe, at 
ten or twelve millions instead of six—no fixed amount, 
however large, will safeguard either the Local Authori- 
ties or the Statutory Committee. Seeing that no one 
can predict either the duration of the war, or the rate 
at which casualties will occur—seeing that no one can 
estimate whether the present 40,000 disabled men and 
about the same number of widows are destined to be 
only doubled, or to be multiplied tenfold—the liability 
which Parliament has ordered the new authorities to 
assume is without assignable limit. And as the liability 
is by the nature of the case unlimited, the guarantee, 
distasteful as this necessarily is to the Treasury, 
has necessarily to be similarly unlimited. This Mr. 
McKenna has at last conceded. 

Meanwhile, in the course of the haggling, the Town 
and County Councils have been preparing their schemes 
for Local Committees, and getting them appointed. 
The House of Commons insisted that these committees 
should include members of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association and the Soldiers and Sailors Help 
Society, together with adequate representation of 
women and of “ Labour.”” Now, the Town Council, 
and still more the County Council, does not usually 
welcome the separate representation of Labour, and 
many are the protests that have been made. The 
circular of the War Pensions Committee very sensibly 
interpreted the Statute as meaning that what was 
wanted was “not merely the presence on the Com- 
mittee of persons who are cognisant of working-class 
conditions or who themselves belong to the working 
class, but the representation on the Commitice of working- 
class opinion, and the cordial and continued co-operation 
of working-class organisations in the work of the Com- 
mittee.’’ Hence it has been insisted that the principal 
working-class organisations in the district—such as the 
Trades and Labour Council, and the dominant local 
Trade Unions—with the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress acting as referee in cases of 
doubt, should be formally recognised in the schemes, 
and given the right to nominate members of the Local 
Committee to the extent of one-fifth of its number. 
This is quite a new departure in circulars directing the 
formation of committees according to schemes, and 
one which should henceforth become the rule in all 
Government Departments. As a result, the three 
hundred schemes already sanctioned provide, apart 
from a few exceptional cases, for the appointment of 
the Labour representatives by certain specified local 
Labour organisations, the names of which appear for 
the first time in official schemes, as statutorily entitled 
to make the nominations. 





The new local machinery will presumably soon get 
going, with the necessary Government guarantee of the 
funds, but it must be confessed that the central arrange- 
ments are terribly muddled. The War Office is respon- 
sible for the Pension Warrant, laying down the scales, 
but it does not itself award the pension to the men 
(although it does to the officers). The award to non- 
commissioned officers and men is made by the Chelsea 
Hospital Commissioners, but they do not themselves 
pay the pensions that they award. The payment is 
authorised by the War Office, through its Pensions 
Branch, now swollen to colossal size, and is made 
usually by the Post Office. Separation Allowances are 
also authorised by the War Office, by the equally 
extensive Army Pay Department, and they are also 
paid by the Post Office in most cases. But over and 
above the Separation Allowances and Pensions thus 
awarded, the Local Committees under the Statutory 
War Pensions Committee are directed to give Supple- 
mentary Allowances and Pensions to the same men 
wherever requisite; and it is now plain that the money 
for these supplementary awards will come from the 
same source as that for the original awards. The man 
refused a pension from the one authority, or the man 
or woman awarded an insufficient Separation Allowance 
or pension by that authority, is invited to appeal to 
another public authority, dispensing the same funds! 
There is yet a third authority spending the Treasury 
money on the same men, namely, the barristers granting 
extra Separation Allowances in respect of rent, insur- 
ance and similar charges on the home. The sailors 
enjoy a similar multiplicity of pay and pension authori- 
ties, each having its own establishment, each having 
to go into the case afresh, each having to make its 
own arrangements for payment, and each, accordingly, 
multiplying the chances of confusion and delay. 

The establishment of the Statutory War Pensions 
Committee, anomalous as are its constitution and its 
position, has not been otherwise than useful. It has 
helped the Local Authorities to organise much more 
representative Local Committees than would otherwise 
have taken on the work. It has just issued a circular 
of wise advice as to the treatment of disabled men; 
and, in particular, it has arranged, in conjunction with 
the Board of Trade, a scheme of Joint Committees of 
Employers and Trade Unions in each district, by 
whom alone it is to be determined at what rate of 
wages these partially disabled men shall be encouraged 
or assisted to accept industrial employment. The 
nation certainly does not wish to permit unscrupulous 
employers to “ exploit” the wounded men’s partial 
disability in the quest for “‘ cheap labour,” nor can it 
afford to allow them to be made the means of lowering 
the Standard Rate. But these preliminary arrange- 
ments being made, surely the time has come to merge 
all the half-a-dozen different central departments 
dealing with pay, allowances and pensions in London 
into a single public office, under a united management, 
with a Minister definitely responsible to Parliament 
alike for scale, central administration and punctual 
payment of everything that the nation awards to 
soldiers, their wives, their widows, their orphans, and 
their other dependants. The present chaos of over- 
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lapping and duplicate authorities is wasteful and 
dilatory, and infuriating to those who have to suffer 
its delays. 


INDIA’S MORAL AND MATERIAL 
PROGRESS 


Lo is at least one thing that may be said 
about the greatest British dependency without 
provoking controversy. It is this: that as a 

monument of Imperial rule India is marvellous. The 

work of the Administration is more astonishing than that 
which falls to any other governing authority in the 
world; and, whether we consider it in relation to the 
mass of humanity whose welfare is involved, or to the 
extraordinarily varied interests covered by its activities, 
its wealth of material for the student of society and 
affairs is almost inexhaustible. How then does it happen 
that the annual survey of this Administration is, without 
exception among Blue Books of any importance, the 
dullest and most meagre thing put out in any part of the 

Empire ? 

For exactly fifty years it has made its regular appear- 
ance under a title which is a recurring irritation : “‘ State- 
ment exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India.” The number just issued is the 
fifty-first, and it covers the year 1914-15. Its production 
is a statutory obligation, and the standing prefatory 
paragraph informs us that 

The Statement is prepared in the India Office from a large number of 
annual reports received from India. Many of these reports are compiled 
from information furnished by district and political officers, and are 
submitted to the Governments of the respective provinces and to the 
Government of India for consideration and review before transmission 
to England ; and some of them are not received at the India Office till 
about a year after the close of the period to which they refer. 

It is the universal complaint that Indian affairs are 

terribly dreary and obscure. The general public will 

not give a thought to them. The House of Commons 
when it has the chance (which, by the bye, it has not had 
for two years) will simply not consent to sit out an 

Indian debate, and ever since John Morley went to the 

Lords it has given up pretending to an interest which, 

from the days when the East India Company was extin- 

guished, it has never felt. Well, who can wonder at it ? 

What little is done from time to time by way of reminding 

us that India exists and is our concern is so miserably 

done by the authorities that the neglect and indifference 
of Parliament and the electorate is almost excused. But 
we shall hear of India again when the war is over—and 
most likely before. The problem of its immediate future 
will become urgent. Its scheme of government, its relax 
tion to the Empire, its trade policy, education, and 

Tevenue system will all come up for revision; and an 

ignorant House of Commons will, presumably, be the 

court of appeal. Something will have to be done towards 
educating our legislators. Why not make a modest 
beginning with this absurdly named annual survey ? 

Let us, in the first place, see what ails the Moral and 
Material Progress Report in its present form. After a 
catalogue of the legislation of the year, it opens with a 
Summary of police and crime statistics, goes on to 
revenue and expenditure, then to agriculture, industries, 





education, local government, public works, the Army, 
the Native States. A capital vice of the plan upon which 
it is compiled is the division of every chapter which can 
be so dealt with into provincial sections, generally 
without any attempt being made to present the facts for 
the whole of India. Thus, if the inquirer wishes to get 
at the statistics of education or what is quaintly called 
criminal justice, he must add up the figures given for the 
separate provinces. Chapter VI. is devoted to Agricul- 
ture. It consists of three and a half pages. Half a page 
is taken up with scrappy crop reports, a page with 
statistics of yield of produce, the remainder with figures 
relating to the rural co-operative societies. So much, 
with a page and a half elsewhere on the Government 
Agricultural Departments, for the industry upon which 
depends the whole life of the Indian people. Again, 
three pages are considered sufficient for Education, four 
for Local Government, and less than a page for the 
momentous subject of Sanitation. Prices and Wages 
together occupy less than a page and a half. A single 
small paragraph headed “‘ Migration—Assam "’ disposes 
of a remarkably interesting and important step in the 
Indian labour world—the abolition of the old system 
under which coolie labour for the Assam tea gardens was 
recruited by licensed contractors. The bare fact that the 
labour population of the gardens, in March 1915, was 
879,880, reveals the importance of the system thus 
transformed. The reader may well wonder at the state 
of mind of the compilers who are understood to be sur- 
veying the moral condition of the Indian people when he 
remarks that the Statement does not contain a line about 
religious movements or philosophical thought, philan- 
thropy, social service, literature or the Press. 

The old Administration Reports of India were written 
with a fulness, and often an ability, which made them 
fascinating reading for the student and the politician. 
No one nowadays reads an Indian Blue Book unless he 
is obliged to do so. When Lord Curzon ordered their 
severe curtailment he took a step which was dictated by 
a right appreciation of the time and labour wasted by 
public servants upon unnecessary compilation; but it is 
to be feared that the results have been in some ways 
extremely unfortunate. There are some Blue Books 
which ought to be written by the most accomplished 
hands that can be secured, and one of them, undeniably, 
is the annual review of British rule in India. We have 
called attention to a few of its most glaring defects. The 
experts of the India Office should not be in need of out- 
side suggestion in a matter of this kind; but it is mani- 
fest that they are, and we will venture to make them a 
present of a few concrete suggestions. The Moral and 
Material Progress Report, whether continued under its 
foolish old name or not, should have as introduction a 
general chapter, written by a man with ample knowledge 
and a literary gift, on the main events and influences of 
the year. It should present the record of the several 
departments of Government—especially such distinctive 
and important departments as Revenue and Agriculture, 
Irrigation, Local Government—not as scraps of statis- 
tical information, but as organic activities. Education 
should be given a“ special report’ of the kind first made 
familiar in this country by Dr. Michael Sadler. It 
should take account of all the forces operative in Young 
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India—the work, and not merely the statistics, of schools 
and colleges, of the study of science, of missionary effort, 
and the new spontaneous agencies constantly springing to 
birth under purely Indian inspiration and guidance. The 
sections devoted to literature and thought, religion, 
political and social organisation and discussion might 
every year take the form of a series of essays which 
would make the life of India a vivid reality to the 
educated world of the West, and particularly to our 
politicians and teachers and to that ever-increasing 
portion of the youthful population in Britain which 
enters upon active life with ambitions in the direction of 
the Indian public services and the ever-expanding oppor- 
tunities of industry and commerce in the East. Long 
ago Macaulay remarked that the average member of the 
Indian Civil Service was trained to write beyond his 
intellectual ability. It is a thousand pities, for England 
and for India, that some of the abundant literary talent 
which must exist in the India Office and at Simla cannot 
be employed upon work of such obvious value. 


PLEDGES 


os ROMISES are like pie-crust—made to be 
broken,” runs a national proverb. One is 

told at the same time that it is a proverb of 
universal acceptance in the dark places of the earth 
that “‘an Englishman’s word is his bond.” One 
would like to think that there was a race in existence of 
which this was true without reservation. One would 
then be far along the way towards an earthly paradise, 
and most of the law-courts would remain interesting 
only as ruins from an earlier civilisation. In so honest 
a world the angels might once more fall in love with 
the daughters of men. The liar would be but a quaint 
specimen in the Zoological Gardens. And honest men, 
instead of being singled out for amazement as the noblest 
works of God, would be as common as blades of grass. 
But a race of so monotonous an honesty has still to be 
born. Races are honest only in comparison with less 
honest races. There is no community on earth—no 
political community, we mean—in which the members 
will freely trust one another, even as regards a promise 
to repay money, without a great fuss about signatures 
and witnesses. Reading the advertisements of money- 
lenders, one is apt to come to the conclusion that here 
at last is a profession in which it is taken for granted 
that human beings are honest. The offer to the world 
at large of loans of any sum ranging from five pounds 
to five thousand without security makes one wonder 
at times whether one is on the track of a secret 
society of mad millionaires ready to risk everything 
for their faith in human nature. Simple people who 
turn to the money-lenders are often shocked to find that 
the latter do not, as their advertisements suggest, 
really believe that an Englishman’s word is his bond. 
They would not trust an Englishman’s word, in the 
pular phrase, as far as you could throw an elephant 

y the tail. One might make promises to repay through 
all the phases of the moon, but there is no virtue in a 
promise for a money-lender. He is arranging all the 
time for the possibility that one may break one’s 
promise. He makes use of every legal device to see 
to it that the promise will be fulfilled, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily—either by oneself or by somebody else. 
And the pawnbroker, who is the poor man’s money- 
lender, is as distrustful of human honesty. He will 
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lend you money if you give him your hat or your boots 
or your hot-water-bottle, but not if you give him your 
word. “I pledge my word” is a common form of 
speech, but you cannot pledge it to a pawnbroker, 
And who doubts that the pawnbroker is right? If 
he accepted words as pledges, he would be bankrupt in 
a week. Such is human nature that, if we can make 
sure of an easy to-day by making promises about 
to-morrow, most of us are tempted to promise and damn 
the consequences. We do not mean to suggest that 
the average man always yields to temptation so simply 
as this. But the temptation is generally there. The 
man who is unwilling to mortgage to-morrow in the 
interests of to-day is an exception and a swimmer 
against the stream. And even he is often saved from 
rash promises not by any theory or passion of honesty, 
but by his cunning foresight of the future, and the 
horrid thought of the day on which the promises would 
have to be fulfilled. 

How little men trust each other’s promises is shown 
by the fact that even kings and emperors are forced to 
call God to witness that they will keep their coronation 
vows. Since the infancy of the world man has never 
been regarded as wholly bound by a promise until 
he has pledged either his life or his eternal salvation 
in support of it. The “Gorblimy” of the London 
slum child is obviously the relic of some such 
affirmation of a promise. Similarly, in savage races, 
men call upon the sun or the thunder to destroy 
them if they do not keep their word. In some places 
men who make a compact hold between them a dog or 
other animal which is cut in two as a sign of the death 
either of them is ready to die if he turns promise-breaker, 
Oaths calling down the wrath of rivers and trees and 
the elements on the pledge-breaker are common all 
over the world. The Greeks swore by the Styx. The 
Kaffir sometimes swears by the King of England. 
Christians swear “ So help me God!” If we had any 
trust in human promises it is clear we would not in 
this way drag in God and the elements. But, as a 
matter of fact, in regard to promises, human beings 
are a tricky race. The ideal world of many people 
would be a world in which promises would be binding 
on everybody else, but not on themselves. They 
are like children we once knew who would make any 
promise that was asked of them, feeling no scruple 
about breaking it if they said “ into themselves ” (as 
they put it) at the same time the words, “ All but.” 
The grammar of the phrase “ All but ”’ has always been 
a puzzle to us, but its meaning is clear enough, and 
we have more than once heard a small boy excusing 
himself for making a lying promise on the ground 
that, though he had said “I will” out loud, he had 
negatived it by adding the other words in the secret 
recesses of his soul. One hears similarly of grown-up 
men who regard it as almost legitimate to lie when 
not under oath. They will promise to speak the 
truth, but, unless they are sworn upon the Book as 
well, they will break their promise without compunction. 
Nor is it only the Jesuits of tradition who are like this. 
Most of us will, at some turn, find ourselves casting 
about for ways and means to justify the human being 
who evades his promises—even promises confirmed 
by sacred oaths. Harold, as every schoolboy learns, 
was at one time captured by William of Normandy 


and compelled to swear upon holy relics that 
if he were permitted to return to England 
he would support William's claim to the 


succession to the English Crown. But the schoolboy is 
not taught to blame Harold for violating his pledge. 
It was wrung from him, he is told, under compul- 
sion, and it is to Harold rather than to William 
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that the schoolboy’s sympathies go out as he reads 
the story of the Battle of Hastings. Moralists may 
well be alarmed by the suggestion that a promise made 
in the day of peril may be broken in the day of safety. 
Is no oath then binding that is made under dire com- 
pulsion? Clearly, if pledges are a mere matter of 
convenience, we can trust few of our enemies out of 
prison, and soldiers on parole will be justified in escaping 
if they get the chance. Pitt has been excused, like 
Harold, by many of the historians for a famous breach 
of promise. He undertook that, if the Irish Catholics 
accepted the Union, it would be accompanied by a 
measure of Catholic Emancipation; but when the 
time came to fulfil his promise the King threatened 
to go mad if he did so, and Pitt decided that the sanity 
of his monarch was more important than his country’s 
honour. Men still debate as to whether he was right 
or not. Apologists for the deeds of great men hold 
that his promise bound only himself and not his country, 
and that, in resigning office after his failure to persuade 
the King, he did all that could be expected of him. 
Other critics contend that his promise was in the nature 
of a pledge from the British to the Irish nation, and 
that it was binding not only on Pitt but on the British 
Government. If a pledge from one nation to another 
may be got out of by the resignation of a Minister, it is 
obviously a mere meaningless mouthful of air. 

And yet our judgment on every such case is made 
difficult by the fact that we all know in our hearts that 
there is a time when pledges should be kept and a time 
when they should be broken. Few of us blame Crom- 
well or Pym for breaking his oath of allegiance to 
Charles I.; and most revolutions are founded upon 
broken pledges of this kind. This does not make us 
regard revolutions as essentially immoral. The safety 
of the State, we tell ourselves comfortably, is the 
supreme morality. Queen Victoria was reluctant to 
sign the Bill which disestablished the Church of Ireland, 
on the ground that to do so would be a violation of the 
pledges she had given at her coronation. Most people 
regard such sensitiveness as niggling. Besides, as is 
suggested with some reason, her people had the right 
to release her from any pledge made to them. The 
Ulster Unionists recently released themselves from 
the strict pledges made in their famous Covenant, and 
no wise man blames them. This was a case in which 
it was more moral to break a promise than to keep it. 
At the same time, it would be well if men in public life 
were a little more sparing of promises that will not 
be kept. The present war began with the violation of a 
pledge by Germany, and yet, undeterred by the example 
of Germany’s condemnation, statesmen all over the 
world have gone on being needlessly lavish with rash 
promises. Every month of politics has its broken 
promise. Only in the last few days we have witnessed 
the violation of the promise that should never have 
been made if its makers were not sure of their deter- 
mination and ability to redeem it. Such an event 
makes the plain man cynical regarding the good faith 
of statesmen. ‘ At lovers’ vows they say Jove sits 
and laughs”; and the vows of statesmen seem almost 
as brittle. We are not among those who would abolish 
politicians. It is our belief in the necessity of poli- 
ticians that makes us desire to see them something 
more inclined to make their word their bond. Promises 
are an easy substitute for action at a crisis. They are 
like actions projected into the future. They fill next 
ear, as it were, with good things. It is one of our 
uman weaknesses to feel that, when a thing is said, 
a thing is done. We rejoice over a pledge given almost 
more than over a pledge fulfilled. When a drinker 
“signs the pledge,” as we say, the blue-ribboners rejoice 


as though a stray sheep had been brought back to the 
fold. As a matter of fact, it is only when the drinker 
keeps the pledge that he has achieved more than a 
mildly dramatic action. We do, fortunately, remember 
pledges to some extent, and in private life men of honour 
do their utmost to fulfil them. But even in private 
life the average man can usually find what he calls 
substantial reasons for releasing himself from burden- 
some promises. The light hold most of us have on 
promises is shown by the willingness with which vows 
are taken at marriage, at ordination, and at other 
crises. It is only recently that women have begun to 
refuse a promise of obedience on being married. And 
they hate the promise not entirely because it binds 
them, but because it humiliates them. The godfather 
at a baptism undertakes duties which, in nine cases 
out of ten, he has not the slightest intention of per- 
forming. The clergyman on ordination frequently 
promises allegiance to dogmas which in his heart he 
believes to be untrue. The more respect a nation has 
for the truth, the more it will attempt to make pledges 
of this kind such that an honest man can take them 
without boggling at them. There is nothing to be 
gained by putting a premium on dishonesty. We 
think, therefore, it is a good sign when statesmen are 
put in the dock by the public for broken pledges. We 
have had far too many pledges during the present 
war which have been apparently regarded by statesmen 
as mere forms of words, out of which clever men have 
the right to wriggle. But a general admission of the right 
to wriggle would be very dangerous. Pledges should 
never—it is a good rule—be broken except with the 
consent of those to whom they have been made. This, 
it might be thought, is simply a moral commonplace. 
But if it were generally accepted and acted upon it 
would transform the politics of Europe. 


THE POPULATION QUESTION * 


HE National Council of Public Morals has done 

a great public service. The Commission 

which it appointed nearly three years ago— 

made up of bishops and ministers of religion of all 
denominations, medical men and statisticians, women 
and legislators—has produced the most candid, the 
most outspoken, and the most impartial statement that 
this country has yet had as to the extent, the nature and 
the ethical character of the voluntary regulation of the 
marriage state which now prevails over the greater part 
of the civilised world. The enquiry was necessarily far 
from complete, and the economic problems involved 
were, in — very imperfectly touched on. The 
statistical evidence was not adequately worked out. 
No working-class witnesses seem to have been called, 
and practically nothing was ascertained at first-hand as 
to the views of wives of any class or of the wage-earning 
population. The effect of the laws as to marriage and 
divorce, or as to the status of women, was apparently 
regarded as outside the enquiry. Only incidental 
references were made to the distribution of the national 
income, the level of wages, or the range of prices. And 
no attempt seems to have been made to obtain informa- 


* The Declining Birth Rate, its Causes and Effecis: being the 
Report of and the Chief Evidence taken by the National Birth Rate 
Commission, instituted, with official recognition, by the National 
Council of Public Morals for the Promotion of Race Regeneration, 
Spiritual, Moral and Physical. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Population: A Study in Malthusianism. By Warren S. Thompson, 
Instructor in Sociology in the University of Michigan. Longmans. 
$1.75. 
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tion from Continental or American investigators, or 
from our own Dominions. Nevertheless, the Report 
and evidence now published in a volume of 450 pages 
mark an epoch. Nine years ago, when the Fabian 
Society induced the Times to publish two long articles, 
demonstrating that the decline in the birth-rate was 
essentially due to deliberate restriction, and that this 
volitional regulation of the marriage state could, 
whether we liked it or not, neither be ignored nor, in 
principle, condemned, great was the scandal. Now 
we have a Report signed by bishops and ministers, 
published by the National Council of Public Morals (of 
all bodies !), setting forth the whole case in language 
very much franker than the Times dared to use, and 
pointedly abstaining from any condemnation of a 
volitional regulation as such. Hesitation arises only as 
to the methods and — of the regulation. This is 
a volume which must be read and weighed by every 
serious student of public affairs. The problem which it 
deals with underlies every social and economic issue. 
And the study of the actual food supply of the world, 
which Mr. Warren Thompson, of Michigan, has made, 
once more reveals how much of solid substratum of 
fact and truth there remains, so far as the mass of the 
people are concerned, in the frequently misunderstood 
discovery of Malthus. 

Although the evidence is still not conclusive, and, as 
the present Report indicates, there is much in the 
statistics requiring further exploration, it seems estab- 
lished that there has been, during the past few decades, 
a widespread adoption of deliberate regulation in all 
Europe West of the Vistula and North of the Car- 
pathians, Alps and Pyrenees, as well as in the America 
and Australia of European extraction. In so far as this 
regulation has been directed merely to arranging the 
intervals between births it meets, in principle, with 
almost universal approval. But it has also led to a 
= and continuous fall in the birth-rate which may 

ave serious consequences. It is not so much the 
actual staying of what Cotter Morison deplored as “‘ the 
devastating torrent of children” that is dangerous ; 
though we cannot long count on the falling-off in the 
death-rate (which has its limits) continuing to keep 
pace with the decline in the birth-rate (which has no 
inevitable limit). What is grave is the evidence that 
the decline in the birth-rate is not equal among different 
sections of the community. It is in the least desirable 
homes that most children are being reared. One- 
quarter of the parents—as we think, not the best 
Po fo producing half of the next generation. 

he best three-quarters of the parents of to-day will be 
represented by only half of the adults of to-morrow. 
If this tendency continues, the hope for any real social 
improvement grows dim. Nor is this dark shadow on 
the path dependent on any particular view as to heredity. 
Even if we leave altogether out of account the trans- 
mission of the qualities of the parents by what may 
be called biological heredity, we have still to reckon 
with the very real potency of the environment of the 
home and the family circle into which the child is born ; 
and this parental handing on of an environment consti- 
tutes an effective social heredity. It is not, as is 
commonly imagined, a question of rich and poor. It is 
statistically of very little importance what happens in 
the families of the wealthy—the payers of super-tax 
number only some 30,000 in a nation of forty-seven 
millions. The figures make it quite clear, for Great 
Britain, France and Germany alike, that the falling-off 
in the birth-rate, in all Western Europe, as in the 
United States and Australia, is quite as characteristic 


of the 75 to 90 per cent. getting less than £100 a year, 
as it is of the 10 to 25 per cent. who receive more than 





that income. What is true is that the effect is most 
marked in the prudent and thrifty households of all 
classes below the very wealthy, where the problem of 
“doing the best for the children” is most keenly felt—in 
the ranks of the struggling professionals, throughout the 
whole of the middle-class, among the large new grade of 
minor officials, and (statistically more important than 
any of these) from one end to another of the skilled 
artisan or responsible workman class. The birth-rate 
remains unrestricted among the careless and thriftless 
in all sections in which pecuniary considerations are of 
importance, but the effect of this becomes statistically 
important only in the lowest social stratum, that of the 
unskilled and often casually employed labourer of the 
great cities. Whether or not his presence in this class 
is due to his inheritance or his acquisition of a thriftless 
disposition, the circumstances in which the casual 
labourer lives—in a single room in a crowded slum, 
without a regular income and with the least possible 
assurance of the future—lead, in the great majority of 
cases, not only to a miserably uncivilised home, but also 
to a “ devastating torrent of children,” the expense of 
which, even at the horribly low grade at which the 
family lives, aggravates and perpetuates the evil environ- 
ment. It is in this home circle—it may be—that a 
steadily increasing proportion of Great Britain is being 
reared. 

The problem is indeed serious if we refuse to grapple 
with it. But what the world has gained in the course 
of the past century or so is the capacity, by taking 
thought, of deliberately, within limits, moulding the 
future as we will. We can, as a community, go on 
rearing an increasing proportion of our citizens in the 
least desirable homes, and a diminishing proportion 
in the more desirable homes. This is, in the truest 
sense, race suicide. On the other hand, if we will, 
we can, as a community, so alter the conditions as to 
reverse the proportions. We have a free choice. It 
depends on the social and industrial arrangements 
that we choose, as a nation, to continue or to adopt— 
that is to say, principally on the laws and taxes that 
the Cabinet for the time being submits to Parliament, 
and that the Local Authorities administer. The vo- 
litional restriction of the birth-rate the statesman 
cannot stop, even if he wished it. In the twentieth 
century no one will persuade the great body of con- 
scientious parents to produce a greater number of 
children than they have any prospect of being able to 
bring up and properly equip. What the statesman 
can do when he chooses, if the nation will allow him, 
is to alter the present differential character of the 
restriction; and this is the main thing. What is 
needed is to change the curve at two points and in 
opposite directions. We have one large class—at 
present probably two-thirds of the population—having 
fewer children than is socially desirable, and mainly 
owing to the reason that we make it so difficult for 
these prudent parents to bring up and properly equip 
their children. A wise statesman would so arrange 
his taxation as very largely to exempt the parent at 
the expense of the childless, and relieve the struggling 
middle-class and artisan household at the cost of the 
payers of supertax. There is no social or economic 
reason why the best medical attendance and the best 
education should not be provided at the public expense ; 
and we may yet make the distribution of sealed bottles 
of pure milk to households where there are young 
children as much a matter of common concern as any 
other part of the work of the Medical Officer of Health. 
We shall not for ever go on making parents, so far as 
the social and economic consequences to a small house- 
hold are concerned, suffer as severely as if the birth 
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of a child were a penal offence. So far as regards 
children from the thrifty and prudential families, the 
statesman, in fact, can at any time have just as many 
as he chooses to provide for. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to stop 
the present unrestricted production of children in the 
one-fourth of the population whom we have so far 
callously allowed to remain below any decent standard 
of civilisation. This involves, as all experience indi- 
cates, raising the level of this stratum to such an extent 
as to bring into play the influences already at work in 
the other classes. Our statesman will find himself, in 
fact, faced with the problem of the existence of the 
casual labour class—a class which, as the Poor Law 
Commission discovered, was responsible for three- 
fourths of the pauperism and four-fifths of the difficul- 
ties of the Public Health Department, to say nothing 
of a considerable section of our criminals. What is 
required is so to modify the conditions of employment 
of this class as to raise it to the status, say, of that of 
the railway porter; and to enforce throughout the 
whole community the currently accepted “ National 
Minimum ” of wages and hours, housing and education, 
which we at present neglect to do. But we may well 
despair of getting this supremely important problem 
even into the minds of our politicians. Will it be 
believed that, although the decline in the birth-rate has 
been going on for over thirty years, and the grave 
social problems to which it leads have been publicly 
discussed for a decade, no British Prime Minister and 
no Home Secretary has, so far as can be ascertained, 
ever called for a report on these problems and how 
they could be dealt with? It is now contrary to the 
Defence of the Realm Act to refer to what may be 
discussed at Cabinets; but we will hazard the guess 
that the subject has never once been under discussion 
at any of the meetings of the Cabinet, either in the 
present or in any of the past four Administrations. 
It is characteristic that the very idea of such a discussion 
strikes us as ridiculous. 


THE CLAIMS OF PURE SCIENCE 


“ WN our century, science is the soul of the prosperity 
of nations, and the living source of all progress 
. . What really leads us forward are a few 
scientific discoveries and their applications.’ These 
words of Pasteur have, during the past fifty years, formed 
the basis of many appeals for a wider and fuller recog- 
nition of the claims of science on the part of the Govern- 
ments and people of this country. But the response 
to these appeals was meagre until the fire of war had 
burned into the hearts of the people the lesson that 
industrial prosperity, nay, even industrial life, depends 
on the discoveries of science and on their application ; 
that it is the chemist who controls the economic fate of 
nations. Now, at last, we may all rejoice that the 
scales have fallen from the eyes of the Government 
and manufacturers, and we see throughout the whole 
land, in the formation of an Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research and in the various 
educational and other movements of which the Press 
of the country informs us, the growth of a determined 
will to utilise the achievements of science for the indus- 
trial prosperity and material well-being of the nation. 
But while we may rejoice at these signs of an indus- 
trial renascence, it is necessary for us to remember 
that if the effort now being made is to become effective 
and to exert a lasting influence, that greatest of all 
revolutions, an entire change in the mental outlook 





and habit of the people, must yet take place. It is 
not sufficient—essential as it certainly is—that our 
manufacturers should appreciate the value of science 
in its industrial applications as a means of increasing 
wealth and material prosperity. The whole country, 
throughout all its ranks and grades, from the King to 
the peasant, must become permeated by the spirit of 
science, that is, by the spirit of knowledge, and must 
seek to foster and develop the growth of that spirit 
throughout the community. For the people as a 
whole, the vast majority of whom will not be actively 
engaged in the industrial application of science, the 
matter of erage y importance is the cultivation of 
the scientific habit of mind, and the acquisition of that 
— of faith and trust in science which, looking beyond 
the immediate material rewards, can see the larger 
gains which flow from the pursuit of science for its own 
sake. The country must be enabled to understand 
the ultimate value of scientific investigations even 
when carried out with no utilitarian end in view. Herein, 
indeed, is to be found the significance and true inward- 
ness of the present-day insistence on the essential 
importance of science in our general scheme of education, 
the study of which is complementary to, and in no wise 
incompatible with, the spirit of classical learning. The 
present moment, as in the case of all the great human 
upheavals of the past, is a time when men must readjust 
their ideas, and at no time in the history of this country 
has the necessity for such readjustment been greater 
or more urgent than it is now. 

The visible and tangible rewards which quickly follow 
on the application of science to industry may now be 
trusted to furnish sufficient motive for giving substantial 


encouragement to — science on the part both of 
manufacturers and of the Government. But while we 
must admit the urgent necessity of making up for our 


past neglect to utilise the discoveries of science for the 
benefit of our industries, there is a real danger that we 
may become blind to the essential importance of pure 
science, of knowledge pursued not from an ulterior 
motive but for the satisfaction alone which its acqui- 
sition brings. It is now easy, comparatively easy, to 
gain the interest and enlist the help of the Government 
and people for scientific work the utility of which is 
immediately clear ; but it is very difficult to awaken a 
response to the claims of pure science, the rewards of 
which are no less sure even if they may be much more 
slow of realisation. But it is just those claims which 
must be put forward with all possible insistence at the 
present day; and at this time of awakening interest 
in science, it is necessary to point out that while every 
possible effort must be put forth to utilise the stream of 
scientific knowledge in order to drive the engines of 
industry, it is imperative that the source of that stream 
shall be kept clear and that the flow of new knowledge 
shall be increasingly promoted. 

And, in the first place, the claims of pure science 
must be advanced on idealistic grounds, as an instrument 
of culture, as a means of coming into closer relations 
with Nature and the Infinite, and as a safeguard against 
the upgrowth of a too materialistic spirit. By no one 
has this claim of pure science been urged with greater 

wer than by Professor Arthur Schuster in his 

residential Address to the British Association last 
year. “Should I not have found,” he asked, “a 
surer ground for the claims of science in its daily 
increasing necessity for the success of our manufactures 
and commerce?’ To which he gave the answer: 
“‘T have said nothing to indicate that I do not put 
the highest value on this important function of science, 
which finds its noblest task in surrendering the riches 
of its achievements to the use of humanity. But I 
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must ask you to reflect whether the achievement of 
wealth and power, to the exclusion of higher aims, 
can lead to more than a superficial prosperity, which 
passes away because it carries the virus of its own 
doom with it.” 

But even on the materialistic plane we can urge 
the importance of fostering and encouraging pure 
science, and of helping those who possess the power 
of enlarging the bounds of knowledge. For the creation 
of knowledge must precede its application; and, as 
all past history shows, the greatest steps in human 
progress have been made, not as the result of effort 
consciously directed to the attainment of material 
wealth, but as the result of scientific work carried out 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge and without any 
thought of its practical utility. When the German 
chemist, August von Kekulé, saw in his dreams the 
dancing atoms range themselves in chains and loop 
themselves into rings, and when he evolved from 
these dream-forms his theories of molecular structure, 
there was no thought in his mind of practical utility or 
of commercial applications. And yet these theories 
form the very basis and foundation of some of the 
greatest industries of the present day. Without these 
theories, indeed, the phenomenal growth of organic 
chemistry could not have taken place, and the industrial 
production of the infinite variety of dyes, drugs, and 
perfumes—in respect of which this country is now 
striving to be self-supporting—would certainly have 
failed of its achievement. 

Nor was the discovery of the coal-tar dyes themselves 
made as the result of efforts consciously directed to 
that end. It was in 1856 that the late Sir William 
Perkin was engaged in an attempt to produce the 
naturally-occurring alkaloid, quinine, from the simpler 
substance aniline, one of the products of the distillation 
of coal. But his attempts to produce quinine ended 
in failure; for, instead of the desired alkaloid, there 
was formed a dark-coloured material of unprepossessing 
appearance. From this material, however, Perkin 
obtained the first aniline dye, which he somewhat later 
manufactured and sold under the name of “ aniline 
purple’ or “ Tyrian purple,” or, as it afterwards came 
to be called, mauve. And so these early experiments of 
Perkin, made without any thought of practical utility, 
initiated an industry which, in the country of its birth, 
has been allowed to languish because we have lacked 
the spirit of science and have refused to recognise that 
“science is the soul of the prosperity of nations and 
the living source of all progress.’ 

As it has been in the case of dyes, so has it also been 
with respect to the production of those numerous other 
products of the chemist’s laboratory—the sweetening 
material, saccharine; the anesthetics and drugs, 
chloroform, antipyrin, phenacetin, aspirin; and the 
long list of artificial perfumes which vie in fragrance 
with the scents of the garden and hedgerow. All 
these are due to the pursuit of science for the sake of 
knowledge, without thought of practical utility and 
commercial advantage; nor, indeed, could the more 
tangible rewards have been obtained except as the 
result of the self-sacrificing labours of men whose aim 
was not the pursuit of wealth or power, but only that 
of increasing knowledge. They laboured and we have 
entered into their labours. 

La République n’a pas besoin de savants, declared 
the Convention of 17938, by the mouth of Judge 
Coffinhal, when pronouncing the sentence of death 
on the creator of modern chemistry, Lavoisier. Let 
it not be said that this country, through its failure to 
gain the spirit of pure science and its lack of encourage- 
ment and help to those engaged in its pursuit, ranges 


itself on the side of that Convention. It is on the State 
that the burden of responsibility mainly rests, and 
while claiming its assistance on behalf of the industrial 
applications of chemistry, we must be equally insistent 
in our claim on behalf of pure science on which the 
superstructure of successful industrial achievement 
can alone be built; and we must appeal to the State, 
and to those whose wealth is founded on science, to 
offer a greater and more generous encouragement and 
assistance to those who devote their lives to the pursuit 
of knowledge, not for the sake of the material wealth 
which it may bring, but in the firm and tried conviction : 


“that in itself alone 
Shall its reward be, not an alien end 
Blending therewith.” 


ALEX. Finp.ay. 


Correspondence 
INDIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on ‘“‘ The Future of the Philippines ” throws 
a flood of light on the problem of the future of India, after the war. 
May I briefly recapitulate the facts, as stated in the article, 
showing the attitude of the American Government towards 
Filipino aspirations ? 

In 1912 the Senate adopted the Clarke Amendment, which pro- 
vided for “* the grant of complete independence to the Philippines 
within a period of not less than two years or more than four years.” 
The House of Representatives threw out the Bill framed by the 
Administration in accordance with this amendment, and sub- 
stituted the Jones Bill, which provided an extended plan of self- 
government, and declared it to be the intention of the United 
States ultimately to grant independence, but without fixing any 
time limit. From this it appears that all branches of the legis- 
lature agreed to a definite declaration of policy : full independence 
to be the ultimate goal; with an immediate grant of extended 
self-government. Subsequently a Philippine Assembly was 
inaugurated ; and at the present time the islands appear to be 
administered by Governor Harrison in a spirit of sympathy with 
Filipino aspirations. 

Can anyone show valid cause why this good example should 
not be followed by the British Government with regard to India ? 
Are the Filipinos in any respect superior to the people of India? 
Or is it that the British people are inferior to the Americans in 
love of principle and moral courage ? The problem in India is 
much simpler, for India does not ask for a termination of the 
British connection ; but I can say with certainty that among our 
best friends in India there exists grave disquiet, produced by the 
silence of the Government regarding their future policy, accom- 
panied by irritating retrogressive legislation in Parliament and 
fresh activity of police repression in India. What is wanted from 
Parliament is not a Consolidation Bill, trenching on the rights of 
the subject, but an authoritative declaration that self-government 
within the Empire is the ultimate goal of British policy. In the 
meantime the Government may do a good deal to mitigate the 
strain produced by two years of war by administrative measures 
showing practical sympathy with Indian aspirations.—I am, etc., 

Meredith, Gloucester. W. WEDDERBURN. 

August Ist. 


CANTEENS FOR MUNITION WORKERS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There is a good deal to be said for the attitude of em- 
ployers towards canteens in munition works. The industrial 
factory canteen is in its babyhood and its infantile immaturity 
is very pronounced. It should be remembered that a canteen 
is more than an ordinary eating-house ; it is a restaurant where 
all the customers come at once and must be served within five 
minutes of coming—as otherwise the inroad made on the all 
too short meal-hour kills the whole enterprise. 

The design and efficiency of the kitchen and scullery in the new 
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munitions canteens are far in advance of the design and efficiency 
of the dining-hall and service. If canteens are to be made 
successful, this side of their design must be attended to. I know 
one canteen which is described by the workers themselves as 
being so third-rate that “ any bloomin’ good pull-up for carmen 
is a regular Hotel Cecil to it.” In one case a charge of 1d. was 
made for hot water—when the girls wished to make their own 
tea. It speaks volumes for the efficiency of this (Y.M.C.A. 
managed) canteen that girls were found willing to pay this when a 
cupof tea was priced on the menu at one penny. The manage- 
ment of the factory on hearing of this bought a boiler and supplied 
hot water free. 

“ Ex-Voluntary Canteen Worker” can, I think, rest assured 
that if and when employers find the canteen efficient, they will 
be quick to engage paid workers. At present, however, employers 
are naturally shy to spend money in the upkeep and maintenance 
of those cheap abortions which munition workers’ canteens as 
a rule are.—Yours, etc., ENGINEER. 

August Ist. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I have put “ Ex-Voluntary’s ”’ case almost in his words 
time after time, with the superadded absurdity in my case 
of paying, with the rest of us at the works in question, my own 
unreduced railway fares. 

But I have kept on this exacting night-work on the grounds 
(now put forward, I see, by Mr. Lloyd George for impressing 
on all war-work employers the need of paid welfare work) that 
benefits set up for the workpeople ad hoc would tend to be 
perpetuated after the war. Is it a vain hope that this prolonged 
volunteer effort will, when withdrawn, leave a gap in welfare 
work which will have to become, even if only through enlightened 
selfishness of private employers, a regular charge on the takings 
of the firms concerned ? 

“STitt A Worker.” 

August Ist. 


EXPENSES PAID 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—It gives one a shock, even in these days, to find a 
Conference of Trade Union delegates, convened by the Ministry 
of Munitions to discuss the question of holidays, doing this and 
charging up the account to the Ministry, at its own suggestion ! 
One is inclined to wonder whether these delegates realise that 
they are, to outward view at any rate, placing themselves in the 
pockets of the Ministry by accepting from this, the largest 
employer in the country, their fares to London, “ subsistence 
allowance ” at the rate of £1 a night, and allowance for “ lost 
time” on top of that. Surely the Trade Unions can afford to 
do this sort of thing at their own expense, and keep their inde- 
pendence of judgment above suspicion !—Yours, etc., 

J. G. 


HEADS AND MINDS 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAn. 

Sir,—In his assertion of the absence of demonstrable material 
proofs of connection between brain and mind (Victor Horsley, 
par. 8) and claim of the consequent breakdown of mechanistic 
physiology, “Lens” seems to include a denial of the validity of 
the old phrenology—the phrenology based on carefully observed 
and classified correspondence between the extent and shape 
of cranial protuberances of areas and certain clearly defined 
human characteristics. 

The references are too slight for me to dare to challenge “ Lens ”” 
on the point, but I meet so often the unscientific attitude with 
regard to phrenology that, because its claims are of such a high 
and intimate order, it is of necessity quackery and charlatanism, 
that I feel impelled now to venture a brief affirmation. 

I grant that this method of phrenology is purely inductive 
and empiric, and that plain, deductive demonstration of these 
correspondences is wanting, but for my part I have found that, 
on broad lines, the results are unimpeachably reliable. 

Instances are the shortest arguments. I have never yet 
found a pompous, self-satisfied man who had not a full crown 
to the head, a person of great caution and prudence who had 


not a deep bulge of the head well above the tip of the ear, or 
one of imagination, susceptibility to beauty and refinement 
who had not the swelling corners of the forehead noticeable in 
Poe and Barrie and so on; nor, vice versa, have I ever found 
entirely opposite configurations coinciding with these charac- 
teristics. 

I am not a professional phrenologist, and I refer only to 
acquaintances or well-known characters.—Yours, etc., 

C. H. B. 
Sheffield. 
July 3ist. 


THE WASTE OF CHILD LIFE 
To the Editor of Tae New StTatresMan. 

Sir,—With our ever-increasing death and damage rates at the 
front, we must perforce double and treble our fight against 
the avoidable death and damage rates at home, more especially 
amongst the most vulnerable in our midst—the children under 
five years of age. 

Unprepared as we were in 1914, and unexpectedly great 
as have been the demands on our resources, we have been able— 
thanks to the generous gifts from the understanding public— 
to elaborate an organisation of help for our mothers and childrer 
in the East-end that surely must not come to an end now. 

Since war broke out we have served 109,600 meals at our 
two “ cost price ’’ restaurants, advised and helped 5,332 mothers 
and babies at our four baby clinics. 

We have administered £4,633 in relief (£1,375 in milk alone). 
We have maintained our day nursery with an average attendance 
of thirty babies—whose mothers are obliged to go to work— 
and in connection with this we treat babies suffering from 
diarrhea and other nutritional disturbances in a special little 
isolation ward. 

Through our League of Rights for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives 
and Relatives we have been able to insist on many an oversight 
and injustice being set right by the War Office or Chelsea Hospital ; 
but this work, as the daily Press shows, is endless. 

We need £5,000 a year to carry on our milk and relief funds, 
our restaurants, day nursery, clinics, and we appeal to every 
patriot at home and at the front to help us in the task we have 
set ourselves of maintaining, as far as in us lies, the welfare 
of the race in one of the poorest districts of London, where the 
infant mortality has risen from 112 in 1913 and 127 in 1914 
to 152 per 1,000 in 1915. 

The splendid babies that greeted the Mayor of Poplar when 
he opened our Baby Competition on July 15th must convince 
the most sceptical how well worth while baby-saving is; and 
the fact that 35 out of 150 babies gained 80 to 90 per cent. of 
marks and secured prizes is proof of the very great help brought 
into the district by the various baby-saving organisations. 

But much help is needed. To mention only one item: dental 
treatment for expectant and nursing mothers, whose teeth 
were neglected in childhood and whose breast milk is thereby 
poisoned and impoverished. Yet the doctors tell us that the 
breast-fed baby has ten times the chance of the artificially fed 
one to reach its first birthday. Perhaps some Good Samaritan 
will give us a dental chair ? 

I will gladly acknowledge subscriptions for any of our several 
activities at Langham House, Harrow.—Yours, etc., 

BarBaRA TcHAyYKOvsky, M.D. 

Langham House, Harrow. 

August Ist. 


Miscellany 


THE NAPOLEON OF PEACE 


HEN an inquiring posterity reads Tono-Bungay 

VW (or “ The Swiss Family Whittaker ”’) in order 
to see how Mr. H. G. Wells found his way about 

one of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s hotels, it will discover, as one 
generally does, an extremely interesting passage about 
something else. Mr. Edward Ponderevo, whose bankruptcy 
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proceedings were initiated in order to discover under which 
particular thimble the pea was at that moment secreted 
and subsequently became a leading case because it was 
found that there was no pea, was at one moment of his 
career an ardent Napoleonist. He collected, as we are 
told, the more convex portraits of the great artillerist and 
was frequently observed to stand in profile against windows 
with the hand of Montenotte thrust into the waistcoat of 
Wagram about as far up as the knuckles of Aspern-Essling. 
Now a Napoleonist, as any antique-dealer will tell you, is 
a thing totally distinct from a Bonapartist. Bonapartists 
are persons of simple faith (but not necessarily Norman 
blood) whose loyalty has survived successive transfers to 
a slack-minded Romantic with a Spanish wife, an anemic 
young gentleman at Sandhurst, and a commissioned officer 
in the Russian army. They preach the remarkable doctrine 
of salvation by pl¢biscite,!and they believe, as the late 
President Lincoln so justly and so nearly remarked, in 
government by the Eagle for the Eagle. 

But the Napoleonist is a far more complex and dangerous 
phenomenon. He collects things. They may be discarded 
epaulettes, spent bullets from the Moscow campaign, or 
the theses of American professors ; but if they are connected 
in any particular with the Grande Armée he acquires them 
with the silent persistence of those old gentlemen in Henry 
James who accumulated florid Continental furniture with 
the impeccably bad taste of nineteenth century culture. 
When the bridges were breaking at the Beresina, his ancestor 
was probably running up and down the bank looking for 
splinters to preserve as relics. He has, so to say, the Bees 
in his bonnet, and if he were asked suddenly for his name 
by the catechist, he would probably reply that it was N 
with a little crown on top. That is precisely what happened 
to Mr. Ponderevo. 

This fancied resemblance to great men is one of the oddest 
tricks of human imagination. It resides originally in the 
desire of a person to add a syllable to his stature and become 
a personage. There was an imbecile King of Naples (there 
were several) who humped his shoulder and twisted his neck 
and even cultivated that hunted eye which comes from 
spending seven years on the road between one’s Eastern and 
one’s Western fronts inorder solely to look like Frederick 
the Great. The oddest thing about the sedulous ape is 
that he always selects for imitation those characters whose 
value is more meretricious than substantial. One knows 
scores of City men who thought that they were like Mr. 
Chamberlain, but there is no recorded instance of a stock- 
broker with a fancied resemblance to Lord Shaftesbury. 
It is the tragedy of French history that it has produced 
several people who thought they were like Napoleon and 
nobody who thought he was like Louis Philippe: it is a 
pity. A resemblance to Napoleon made a failure of Plon- 
Plon and remained a comparatively blind-alley occupation 
until the advent of the cinematograph afforded a crowded 
and competitive avenue of employment. But a resemblance 
to Louis Philippe is a guarantee of a sound and serviceable 
article suitable for domestic use. He was the sort of mon- 
arch who is useful about the house. Sometimes he was 
more than a trifle suburban: that is where the Napoleon of 
Peace comes nearest to the Napoleon of Notting Hill. 

Louis Philippe, if one may draw up for a moment before 
that neglected career like an erratic train before a deserted 
halt, is one of the few successes that give all the impression 
of failure. He was an arriviste who arrived, but one never 
realises it. Like Napoleon he died in exile, and like Colonel 
Seely he saved life from drowning ; but somehow one never 
sees him set with that splendid company on the high and 
windy stage of fame. He was once a teacher of geography, 
which brings him near to Mr. Belloc, and he reconstructed 
the Palace of Versailles, which reminds one of Louis XIV. 





He filled several caricatures by Daumier, and he was at 
one time Mr. Disraeli’s ideal of regal deportment. But 
one feels that he will never figure in a symbolical picture 
by Mr. Goetze or be impersonated by Mr. Dennis Eadie. 
Perhaps it is because of his undoubted family virtues, or 
because his floruit was circa 1840, or because he omitted to 
shave the sides of his face. But in spite of his pictorial 
disadvantages, which must have been acutely present to 
the mind of a romantic novelist, his biography was written, 
if not by the hand, at least in the atelier of Dumas. When a 
pusillanimous executive endeavoured to raise revenue by 
imposing a tax on feuilletons, the managing director of the 
syndicate that traded in the name of Dumas pére wasjnot 
to be defeated by this dastardly attempt to increase his cost 
of production. He abandoned the feuilleton, substituted 
popular history for popular fiction, and produced tax-free 
studies of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis Philippe.* 
Dumas was always a trifle ridiculous when he was political, 
and his history has a strong flavour of his incredible address 
to the electors of the Yonne: “ Citizens, I am the son of the 
Republican General, Alexandre Dumas, one of the most 
admirable children of the first Revolution ; I am the author 
of The Three Musketeers, that is to say, one of the most 
national books, both in matter and colouring, which our 
literature contains. Thus introduced, I solicit your support 
as representative of the Department of the Yonne.” His 
tone and attitude were always a trifle reminiscent of the 
comic Frenchman in a British play produced during a period 
of Galliphobia, and as the biographer of Louis Philippe he 
sometimes found it necessary to insert the flourishes which 
his subject had inartistically omitted. 

The King of the French, like so many heroes of romance, 
was somewhat unfortunate in his father. His parentage 
was even doubted by a lady called Maria Stella Petroville, 
who lived in the Apennines, and maintained heroically in 
face of all the circumstances that he was really a girl; one 
is reminded of those indomitable controversialists who are 
always comforted by the conviction that Queen Elizabeth 
was a red-headed village boy. In the years which separated 
the American from the French Revolution he lived a life 
of juvenile elegance until the movement of fashion was 
suspended by the birth of a nation, as a Mr. Griffiths has 
taught us to call something far less important which is 
believed to have taken place subsequently on the neutral 
side of the Atlantic. There was a peasant insurrection in 
France, an urban revolution in Paris, and a clerical rising 
in the Austrian Netherlands, which an unwary translator 
or an unskilled workman on Dumas’ night-shift has described 
as “ this insurrection of the Austrians against the Belgians.” 
The Duke of Orleans arrived in anticipation of the Emperor 
Napoleon at the conviction that God is on the side of the 
big battalions, and deciding that there were more French 
subjects than French Bourbons joined, in the electioneering 
sense, the great majority. His son wrote a letter to Marat’s 
newspaper and became usher of the Jacobins’ Club. There 
was a man of the name of Robespierre who wore striped 
waistcoats and looked after the Strangers’ Gallery, and it 
was the privilege of the young gentleman who was to be 
King of the French to call for silence for almost all the 
men of the Revolution. In the year 1791 one could be 
elegant about the regeneration of humanity; he wrote 
gracefully to Madame de Genlis: “ The two things I care 
most for in all the world are the new Constitution and you.” 
But as the Revolution dropped to a deeper note, it became 
less easy for a prince to include it in his range. The young 
Louis Philippe, in an effort to retain his loyalty, became 





* The Last King,or the New France: being a History from the 
Birth of Louis Philippe in 1773 to the Revolution of 1848. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Now first translated. Edited by R. S. Garnett, with an 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. Stanley Paul. 2vols. 24s. net. 
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military and went to Metz with Kellermann. Dumas does 
unexpected justice to the reputation of Dumouriez; and 
Valmy, where Louis Philippe commanded a division under 
Kellermann, is accurately described except for the insertion 
of an infantry contact which never happened. But a 
novelist could no more tolerate a battle which was won 
because the weather was wet and the Prussians had eaten 
sour grapes than Victor Hugo could resist the sunk road of 
Ohain. Seven months later the desertion of Dumouriez 
carried the young man across the Belgian frontier, and 
Louis Philippe, who in many ways resembled the hero of the 
Odyssey, began in the neighbourhood of Mons the long 
wandering that was to end in the drawing-room Monarchy 
of July. He assumed, with a foreigner’s incapacity to form 
a serious English name, the egregious appellation of “ Mr. 
Corby,” and eventually sailed from Hamburg for the 
United States. The King of the French shares with the 
King of Westphalia the distinction of an American Wander- 
jahr ; Jerome and Louis Philippe passed from Poughkeepsie 
toa throne. It is a singular career, and only the interven- 
tion of the French people in the year 1848 secured that it 
was not plural. Puitip GUEDALLA. 


VERY LIBRE 


(How a member of the latest shackle-breaking Sclicc] would have 
written The Lotos-Eaters.). 


1, 
Ah! 
Ough ! 
Umph ! 
It was a sweat ! 
Thank the Lord, that’s over! 
No more navigating for me. 
I am on to 
Something 
Softer ; 
Conductor, give us a tune! 


Il. 


Work ! 

Did I used to work ? 

I seem to remember it... 
Out there 

Millions of fools are still 

At it, 

Jumping about 

All over the place... 

And what’s the good of it all?... 
Buzz, 

Hustle, 

Pop, 

And then... 

Dump 

In the Grave. 


III. 
Bring me six cushions— 
A yellow one, a green one, a purple one, an orange 
one, an ultramarine one, and a vermillion one; 
Colours of which the combination 
Pleases my eye. 
Bring me 


Also 

Six lemon squashes 
And 

A straw. ... 


IV. 
I have taken off my coat ; 
I shall now 


Loosen 
My braces. 


Now I am 
Allright... 
My God... 
I do feel lazy ! 


ON SPOKEN ENGLISH 
A MERICANS find unending amusement in English 


ways of speaking the mother-tongue. They take 

as keen a delight in mimicking us as we in bur- 
lesquing them. Strange to say, they see in our idiom and 
pronunciation a fantastic departure from the tongue once 
for all delivered to the Fathers, and, since Lowell’s day, 
they have been able to quote high authority for their view. 
This does not mean, however, that the educated American 
dislikes the sound of the English of England. On the 
contrary, he likes it—mainly, no doubt, because of the 
English voice, which, as he is ready to confess, is music to 
his ear. Nor does his jeering at us imply satisfaction with 
the English of his own land. Far from it, for wherever you 
go in the United States you hear lamentations over the 
roughness and slovenliness of the common speech. Hence 
it is not surprising that in America the question of preserving 
or restoring the language is much more generally discussed 
in the magazines and elsewhere than it is among us. We show 
a certain anxiety at times, but for the most part we are 
content to leave the subject to the phoneticians, the Poet 
Laureate, and the creator of Professor Higgins. 

The American professors of English are constantly return- 
ing to the theme. Among them is Professor Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia University, who, in the latest 
number of the North American Review, states once again 
some points in the case for a standard of spoken English. 
He is a firm believer in it, although at the outset he admits 
that there exists no authority to declare what and where 
the standard is. Sainte-Beuve affirmed, and many have said 
it before and after him, that it is universal suffrage which 
rules a language. We all agree, within limits. But when 
logically carried out this principle leads us to the method 
which was applied without flinching by that thorough- 
going phonetician, the late Henry Sweet. He saw no reason 
for offering resistance to the unresting process of phonetic 
decay. His concern was simply to register, by means of a 
scientific alphabet, the slipshod vocables of the Home 
Counties. If the common practice of the more or less 
educated Southerner was to elide the r, to sound the short a 
as ¢ is sounded in the North, or to slip a syllable, or several 
syllables, in a word, then that was standard English, and 
there was nothing to be done but to record and accept it. 

Professor Brander Matthews does not belong to this 
school. Although, ex hypothesi, there is no dictator of 
language outside and above the multitude, no authority 
save ordinary usage, we all, he says, recognise that a normal 
pronunciation exists and seek to conform to it. We may 
fall short of the standard; even cultivated folk are far 
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from blameless ; but a large part of our offending is uncon- 
scious, “ and would be denied indignantly by a majority of 
those who are guilty of it.” What, then, is to be done ? 
Mr. Shaw, concentrating into Pygmalion and its preface the 
advocacy of many years, proclaims that the reformer 
England needs to-day is an energetic phonetic enthusiast. 
Professor Brander Matthews offers a different suggestion. 
France and Germany, Italy and Spain, he reminds us, have 
established a standard speech, and the first two nations 
have accepted the stage as exponent and criterion. So, he 
argues :— 

A majority of those interested may be quite willing to abide by the 
decisions of a dictator-committee composed of disinterested experts ; 
and there might be profit for us who have English for our mother- 
tongue if we were to follow thisGerman example and to constitute an 
American-British commission of actors and linguistic experts to suggest 
a preference in all those cases where the pronunciation is in dispute. 


Now there are several things to be said about this piece of 
advice. If we were to concede that actors and actresses 
had a claim to sit upon such a commission (and a few of 
them speak English almost perfectly), we should doubtless 
discover that the stage could not be treated as a homogeneous 
region. Between the noble English of Forbes-Robertson 
and the speech which passes muster in such theatres as the 
St. James’s or the Criterion, there is a very wide gulf; and 
while a jury of disinterested experts would award a high 
place to Sir Charles Wyndham or Mr. Dennis Eadie, it would 
be driven to condemn many highly-paid players of West-end 
drawing-room comedy as examples of a deplorable decline. 
There is, again, a very marked difference between the speech of 
a good London company and that of Miss Horniman’s players 
from Manchester, while many people would be prepared to 
maintain that by far the most exquisite stage speech in these 
islands in our time has been heard from the players of the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin—a language extraordinarily 
remote from standard English. As a matter of fact, edu- 
cated England has been influenced much more by the 
pulpit than by the stage. I do not know whether any 
phonetician has devoted himself to the study of modern 
academic English—a subject out of which a fascinating 
monograph might be made. Contemporary chroniclers 
of the minor social changes, like Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
make frequent reference to the survivals of old-fashioned 
ways of talking among Victorian celebrities; but they 
confine themselves to a few familiar examples, such as 
obleege, cowcumber, and the rest. What they never think 
of telling us is how far the tight-lipped vowels of the Anglican 
clergy or the Oxford-West-end accent of to-day prevailed 
among the “ best people” before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ; or whether there was any marked differ- 
ence between the English of, say, Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell and that of Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Balfour. Professor Matthews, I see, remarks that Matthew 
Arnold dropped his final g’s—an accusation which seems to 
imply that this foolish affectation of smart society was 
adopted somewhat earlier than one had supposed. Professor 
Matthews, however, thinks and speaks too much of pronun- 
ciation alone. Spoken English could not be reformed, nor 
standard English attained, by settling pronunciation, though 
to every word now in dispute its single sound were attached. 
All speakers have preferences and idiosyncrasies, but they do 
not materially affect the quality of the English. Lord Curzon, 
for instance, is the only public man in this country who gives 
an almost Transatlantic flatness to the a in past, but he is as 
near to standard English as most of his contemporaries. 
The essential matter is not pronunciation, but enunciation, 
articulation: and that is a subtle and complex union of 
values, in which pitch and stress and cadence may be almost 
as important as the vowel sounds. 

Of course, if it were merely or mainly a question of 


pronunciation in the narrow sense, the problem would be 
simple enough. A Government decree could impose the 
standard with, at any rate, no more difficulty than Mr. 
Roosevelt encountered when, misled by Mr. Carnegie, he 
tried to get his countrymen to change through into thru. 
Nothing could be easier than for English and Americans 
to remove those curious little differences which, apart from 
accent, serve to reveal the country of origin. Hawthorne 
was of opinion that the pronunciation of been was an unfail- 
ing test, the Briton rhyming it to seen and the American 
to sin. He did not know of the millions of English people 
who habitually say bin, although, of course, it remains 
true that the test holds for the great majority of educated folk 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Professor Lounsbury, a 
useful champion of good English, was disposed to regard 
schedule as an almost perfect shibboleth between British 
and Americans, and perhaps he was right. At any rate, 
I should say that no Englishman used to public speaking in 
America would have the hardihood to refrain from saying 
skedyule. Few things bother an audience more than the 
recurring shocks which come from hearing a speaker giving 
an unaccustomed sound to words in constant use. Hence, 
one finds it natural in America to shorten the final syllable 
in words like hostile and fertile, and, it may be, to avoid 
any tendency to excessive indulgence in the broad a. 

Professor Matthews, needless to say, takes it for granted 
that the greater regional variations must persist. The 
educated classes in a small area such as Great Britain tend 
inevitably to a uniform accent. It is even conceivable 
that the country, as a whole, may be gradually subjugated 
by London. Schools, and national armies, and the move- 
ment of the population may bring that about; although 
at present there is not a grain of evidence to show that the 
tremendous barrier ofaccent between the classes is giving way 
—except perhaps in the drift of smart society towards the 
use of the cockney a and 0. It is obvious to anyone who 
remembers the speech of the North or Midlands thirty 
years ago that the impure long vowels are making rapid 
headway in districts where formerly every native, whether 
educated or not, inherited the fine and full sound of a 
stronger speech. “ Biby’s nime’s Jine, pline Jine,” said 
the little South London girl to Canon Horsley. Another 
thirty years of schools and training-colleges in which the 
speaking of English is ignored, and the whole of England 
may be talking like that. 

But it is another matter altogether when we consider 
the scattered regions of the English-speaking world. 
Geography and climate are factors so decisive that the 
Scotch can never speak like the Nova Scotians or the 
people of New York like those of New South Wales. But 
all the same Professor Matthews is persuaded that, 
given an accepted standard, it should be possible to get 
rid entirely of local variations. He recalls a dinner given 
to Henry Irving in London, so long ago as 1883, at which 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Lowell both spoke in a 
tongue that was “ English pure and simple, not betraying 
itself as either British or American.” Such “ ultimate 
excellence,” he admits, is rare, but he believes that it can 
be found in a small number of orators and players, and he 
would “ include more Americans than Britons on the list 
of those who have achieved it.” That is, as he confesses, 
because his opportunities of judging have been more frequent 
in the United States than in Great Britain. We can assure 
him that the longest list he could produce of Americans 
speaking perfect English would have no terrors for us. We 
would engage to double it with names standing for every 
shade of precise and harmonious speech. Besides, his own 
test is impossibly severe. President Wilson and Dr. C. W. 
Eliot are beautiful speakers, but no listener could mistake 
them for Englishmen. S. K. RatcLiFre. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. WILLIAM ARCHER contributes to the current 
M number of the Fortnightly an attack on the music- 
hall. He says that it is the home of vulgarity 
and inanity; that the audiences, as a rule, would enjoy 
much better stuff than they are given; and that “the 
music-hall seems to have killed a genuine vein of lyric 
faculty in the English people.” With all that I don’t think 
that anyone but a poseur could disagree. Mr. Archer 
makes an extraordinary slip when he puts forward Sally 
in our Alley as a folk-product of which neither the composer 
nor the author is known to fame: both words and music 
being by Henry Carey, who was scarcely an obscure person 
in his day and is not entirely forgotten now. He concludes, 
too, with a somewhat vague suggestion of a remedy which 
has no bearing whatever upon the improvement of music- 
hall songs, and which one suspects to spring from his peren- 
nial desire to induce the public to go and see Ibsen. But 
his ease as a whole is irrefutable. The nation’s songs since 
the industrial revolution have been immeasurably worse 
than at any other time in its history. They are almost 
all commercial products manufactured by half-wits. 
* * * 


Mr. Archer’s case being so sound, it is all the more a pity 
that he overdoes it. It is true that almost all these songs 
are vile rubbish, and that the songs of the Villikins and His 
Dinah and Champagne Charlie periods were even more 
fatuous than those of the present day. But it is exaggeration 
to say that 

what is certain is that the whole music-hall movement has produceu 

not one—literally not one—piece of verse that can rank as poetry 

of the humblest type, or even as a really clever bit of comic rhyming, 


for such songs turn up fairly frequently. Possibly Mr. 
Archer’s horror of the “ red-nosed comedian” prevents 
him from ever listening to his words: certainly one gets 
from Mr. Archer's article the impression that the critic is 
only acquainted with a few of the most famous of music- 
hall songs. But although I heartily support his general 
ease and would willingly consent to the execution of all 
music-hall managers and versifiers and most music-hall 
artists, I must protest that “really clever bits of comic 
rhyming ” do turn up occasionally. 


* * * 


I wish I had a better verbal memory. But I can at 
least refer Mr. Archer to a few songs of which, if he cares 
to spend a month in the Museum with old volumes of Francis, 
Day and Hunter’s song-books and other collections, he can 
find the full words. For instance, there is Mr. Harry 
Lauder’s It’s Nice to Get Up in the Morning. As I remember 
them (and here and elsewhere I don’t guarantee that my 
quotations are literally accurate) the words of the chorus are : 

Oh, it’s nice to get up in the morning when the sun begins to shine, 

At four or five or six o’clock in the good old summer time ; 

But when the snow is falling, and it’s murky overhead, 

It’s nice to get up in the morning—but it’s nicer to stay in bed. 
Of course the tune helped it. But it is quite well turned 
and it springs clean out of popular experience. It is folk- 
poetry even if the folk didn’t write it. It is not the folk- 
poetry of the seventeenth century, but it is distinctly the 
folk-poetry of modern commercial and urban England. 
We Sat Upon the Baby on the Shore I'm not sure about ; it 
didn’t, I suspect, have a music-hall origin, though I do not 
know. But A Little Bit Off the Top was quite comic in 
places; so were The Four Horse Charabanc, Right in the 
Middle of the Road, Whitewash, and °E Dunno where ’E Are. 


I wish I could recall the words of the song which had a 


chorus beginning : 

More work for the undertaker, 

Another little job for the tombst< ker ; 
but even that high-spirited couplet shows their quality. 
These mock-tragic songs are often quite good. The best- 
known was His Day’s Work was Done, which was undeniably 
a comic conception well carried out. Did Mr. Archer ever 
hear If It Wasn’t For the Houses in Between? The one 
fragment that sticks in my mind both dates it and shows 
that it was a “ clever bit of comic rhyming ” : 

If the weather had been finer 


You'd have seen the war in China— 
If it wasn’t for the Houses in Between. 


And what about Waiting at the Church ?— 


There was I waiting at the church, 

Waiting at the church. 

When I found he'd left me in the lurch, 

Lor, how it did upset me ! 

Then he sent me round a little note, 

Just a little note, 

This is what he wrote : 

** Can't get away to marry you to-day— 

My wife won't let me.” 
That seems to me a well-calculated chorus, and the clinch 
of the last two lines couldn’t be beaten. But perhaps the 
austere Mr. Archer would think it debasing on the grounds 
that it led the audience to think lightly of bigamy. 

*” * * 

Bigamy is one of the chief comic-song subjects. Vermin 
in one’s bed, drunkenness, and the food in boarding-houses are 
the others. The “ booze” songs are not, as a rule, as good 
as they should be. The only one I remember that was at 
all neat ran something like : 

First she had some marmalade, 
And then she had some jam, 
Then some dozen of oysters 
And then a plate of ham, 
A lobster and a crab or two 
And a pint of bottled beer, 
A little gin hot 
To settle the lot 
—And that’s what made her queer. 


I certainly don’t suggest that any of the songs I have 
quoted—and I’m certain that consultation with a few very 
expert friends, now in Flanders, would bring better 
ones to light—are masterpieces. But I do think they are 
quite comic verse, and that if all music-hall songs were as 
well turned there would not be much ground for complaint. 
One does, that is, laugh occasionally at a music-hall, in spite 
of Mr. Archer. But, unhappily, of ninety-nine songs out 
of a hundred the words are too abysmal for anything, and 
the serious ones are almost invariably imbecile. I wonder, 
by the way, whether the music-hall authorities ever try 
to induce competent comic rhymers, known in other spheres, 
to turn out songs for them? Probably not; they think 
the words don’t matter. That they are mistaken (though 
the tunes count for most) is shown by the way that a song 
with good words succeeds with the audience. Even one 
ingenious line will often bring the house down. I remember 
the old song I Can’t Change It. There was a stanza about 
a bride who appalled her bridegroom by taking herself to 
pieces, removing a wig, a glass eye, a wooden arm, two 
wooden legs, &c. In the chorus the narrator suddenly 
described her as “ ’Arf a woman and ’arf a tree,”’ and this 
admirable if unrefined trope was the most successful thing 
of the year. But, as I say, I largely agree with Mr. Archer. 
If only they would let me smoke in theatres I would never 
go near a music-hall again until the programmes were 
improved, and I imagine many other people are in the 
same boat. SoLoMON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Ruth, The Woman WhoLoved. By Horace W. C. Newre. 


Mills and Boon. 6s. 
The Bywonner. By F. E. Mitts Younc. Lane. 6s. 
The Valley of Gold. By James Oxtver Curwoop. Cassell. 


6s. 


Mr. Newte would make an excellent text for the dis- 
cussion of realism. The worst of all these labels is their 
ambiguity. The whirligig of etymology brings in strange 
revenges. Time was when meaning could be attached to 
the antithesis between classical and romantic, between 
ancient and modern; but soon the moderns affected a 
** correctness’ more classical than that of the classics, 
until Swift was goaded into ironically reproaching Homer 
for his ignorance of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England. Equally complete is the transformation of 
**natural.” Pope told us to follow nature and believed 
himself to be following his own natural advice (Pope, whom 
at school we all learn to call “‘ artificial ! ”’)—though it is 
true he added: ‘* To follow nature is to follow them.” 
And ‘“‘ they” were, after all, only the classics who were 
correct enough to be worth following. Think of the trans- 
formations the word ‘‘ Gothic” has endured—reflect how 
many unnatural naturalisms there have been, how many 
unromantic romanticisms—before lightly tackling the prob- 
lem of whether Mr. Newte is a real realist. Twenty years 
ago he would have been unhesitatingly hailed as such, 
simply because he dwells, with insistent detail, on what is 
nasty, sordid and depressing. But, in his present book, 
at any rate, he has allowed himself the luxury of contrast ; 
and against a background of disease, malice, cruelty, 
duplicity, poverty and lust, he lets stand out the radiant 
ingenuousness of Ruth herself. Radiance, as the drawing- 
room ballads still remind us, is as real as thunder and as 
right as rain. 

Mr. Newte records the minutest monosyllables of the 
dreariest to-and-fro nagging, and certainly succeeds in 
getting his effect thereby. But the details of reality do 
not suffice for realism, which, being only a form of art 
anyway, is obviously only a form of selection; and there 
are points at which the characterisation fails. Ruth’s 
** fall” is indeed made possible—it is so brought about 
that we see her betrayed into it by stupidity, thoughtless- 
ness, ignorance, not by any real failing in chastity—but 
her previous deceptions are merely basely deceptive, do 
not square with the general impression of her, and are 
not ‘‘covered” by the material temptations. When 
we first meet her she is barely more than a child; her 
father keeps a fish shop which does not keep him; her 
mother is a hopeless invalid, a ‘*‘ mental case’ whose 
symptoms Mr. Newte does not spare us; the father has 
heart disease, and the invalid mother’s sister lives with 
them and persecutes the other women with a bitterness 
and cruelty founded on her lifelong ‘‘love” for Ruth’s 
father and consequent jealousy of her own sister, Ruth’s 
father’s wife. The fish shop finally collapsing, the family 
takes a small lodging-house and “lets.” Ruth is worked 
to death, and, when at last she gets some sort of a holiday, 
and falls in with a young man who is also on holiday, she 
lies to him freely about her position. The aunt, prying 
into the girl’s correspondence, uses these lies as a means 
of breaking up the love-affair and frustrating the marriage 
at the last moment. Meanwhile Ruth’s mother has died, 
not altogether without assistance from the almost farcical 
but none the less terrible cruelty of the aunt, and the 
wretched sick father has been coerced into marriage with 
that appalling woman. Ruth is turned out, and after 
various adventures in London—including residence in a 





lodging-house scarcely to be distinguished from a brothel 
—she finds herself with child by an oldish man who has 
taken advantage of her helplessness and mere hunger to 
make her drunk. Her marriage with another equally 
revolting man seems after this little more than an un- 
pleasant accident. This dreadful story is relieved by 
almost nothing except Ruth’s character and one wandering 
mystic. The minor folk, most of them of extreme vulgarity, 
are drawn with exactness. At the end we are promised 
a continuance of Ruth’s story. The “‘ realist” has made 
Ruth sufficiently ‘‘ real” for one to hope he will be kinder 
to her in the next volume. 

Miss Mills Young explains her title thus :— 

A Bywonner is a labourer, a hired man who works for another. 
The Bywonner cleans the land for the farmer ; he oversees the natives. 
He may, and does if he is enterprising, run stock on the land. In 
return for his services he receives four pounds a month, rations, and 
a house. The black man looks down on the white man thus reduced 
almost to a level with himself. He speaks of him behind his back 
as ‘** amanxanxa,” ‘* poor-white.” To be a poor-white in South 
Africa is to lose the prestige accorded the superior race. 


I believe learned critics have questioned whether this is 
the correct use of the word. Of such matters I know 
nothing; I know only that colour-distinctions make me 
as sick as do class-distinctions, and I hate to hear about a 
** superior race.” However, it is clear that Miss Mills 
Young knows her South Africa at first hand; and in the 
setting of British and Boer farm-life she has placed a plot 
of some interest and ingenuity. A few (by no means all) 
of her characters are realised and objectified; but the 
weak’ and caddish Philip Stephens, the handsome man 
from England who seduces and deserts the Bywonner’s 
daughter, is merely of a type used and worn threadbare 
in a thousand novels. Miss Mills Young’s way of writing, 
too, seems much more hackneyed than I remember it to 
have been in other books of hers that I have read. The 
following passage will illustrate the sort of thing I mean :— 

And suddenly it was borne in upon Adela’s consciousness with 
startling clearness that she also had been waiting for him—that he 
meant life to her, romance, all that she had ever dreamed of. She 
looked at him earnestly, and her eyes grew deep and big and misty. 
Life abruptly stood still for her, and during its suspension unfolded 
itself wonderfully before her. In the moment of revelation she knew 
that this man who had so unexpectedly crossed her path stood to 
her as no one else would ever stand—a menace, perhaps—a power, 
certainly—the realisation of her dreams. She was stirred deeply. 
She felt afraid. Her body was all a-tremble. 

** I don’t understand,” she said slowly, her voice faltering . . - 


** You jest with me.” 
** No,” he replied. ‘‘ For the first time in my life I am in deadly 
earnest. . . . Will you walk with me a while ?” 


She walks with him a while, and that is the beginning of 
what leads to two suicides and a projected, though not 
performed, murder. Of course, all the writing is not as 
stilted as that, but the frequent moralising is cast in as 
unfortunate a mould as the least fortunate parts of the 
narrative :— 

What a man can never appreciate is the extraordinary power of 
a child over a woman’s heart. What absurdities these generalisations 
about sex are ! 

The Valley of Gold is written in an occasionally amazing 
style. It is partly a story of adventure in what I take 
to be Western Canada (anyway, the river Athabasca occurs 
in the first chapter, and so likewise does a reference to 
‘* builders of empire ”—only I can never fix my mind on the 
geography of a story if I am sufficiently diverted by its 
style)—it is, I say, partly an adventure story, and so far, 
with its plots and shots, it is quite good; but as for the 
relations between the hero, the famous author who has 
written scathingly of woman, and the heroine !—— 


If John Aldous had betrayed no visible sign of inward vanquish- 
ment he at least was feeling its effect. For years his writings had 
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made him the target for a world of women, and many men. The 
men he had regarded with indifferent toleration. The women were 
his life—the ‘‘ frail and ineffective creatures” who gave spice to his 
great adventure, and made his days anything but monotonous. He 
was not unchivalrous. Deep down in his heart—and this was his 
own secret—he did not even despise women. But he had seen their 
weaknesses and their frailties as perhaps no other man had ever seen 


them. .-- 

I am faintly reminded of a young man who, at a debating 
society—‘‘ mixed ”—divided women into ‘* hags and har- 
ridans ” on the one side and “‘ frail exotics” on the other. 
But really there is so much about ‘‘ men” and ‘‘ women ” 
in books that there may be something in this sex business 
after all. I must make inquiries. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE IRISH REBELLION 


The Irish Rebellion of 1916. By Joun F. Boyiz. London: 
Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 


It is not exactly clear what are Mr. Boyle’s credentials for 
writing a history of the Irish Rebellion. He does not say 
that he was in Ireland during or after the events of Easter 
week ; nor even that he is an Irishman; and his statement 
in the Preface that he obtained his facts ‘‘ from official 
sources, as well as from the accounts of the rising that 
appeared in the Press from well-informed correspondents,” 
is calculated to discourage the reader. The more pleasure 
one has later on is finding that he has produced quite a good 
little book. It is modest in scope, because, he says, “* it is 
too early yet to estimate the real causes of the revolt.” That 
may, or may not be, but one is grateful for the simple 
narrative here provided, presented for the most part in plain 
and impartial language. He does justice to the character of 
the insurgent leaders and the sobriety of their followers, 
quotes Mr. Asquith’s testimony (lately endorsed with much 
enthusiasm by Major Sir Francis Vane, who was engaged 
on the military side) to the clean fight put up by the 
rebels, and draws attention to the fine treatment accorded 
by The O’Rahilly and Edward Daly to the British military 
prisoners held at the Four Courts and Post Office. One 
was informed for the first time in General Sir John 
Maxwell’s recent report that the ‘*‘ Sinn Feiners ” armed the 
looting crowd that came out on the Monday. Mr. Boyle 
says, on the contrary, that the Sinn Feiners did all in their 
power to repress this form of misbehaviour, even firing 
among the looters, and this is what Dublin believes and will 
continue to believe. Two or three of the unarmed, though 
resisting, policemen of Easter Monday were killed, but not 
all of those (Sir John Maxwell’s report) ‘* who had the bad 
luck to meet the rebels.”” Mr. Boyle makes no allusion to 
the policemen; nor does he discuss the propriety of the 
action of those rebels who on the first day of the rebellion 
“did not hesitate to shoot” where civilians deliberately 
impeded their operations. Equally, he is well-disposed 
towards the soldiers, passing lightly over the King Street 
incidents, and reminding the reader that street fighting could 
not be suppressed by kid-glove methods and that some 
innocent were bound to suffer. 

Mr. Boyle opens with an outline of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment; this is perhaps the most unsatisfactory chapter of 
the book. The first sentence is a misstatement of fact. Sinn 
Fein does not mean “ Ourselves Alone,” but ‘‘ We Our- 
selves.” He attributes too great an influence to Mr. Griffith, 
the journalist of Sinn Fein, ‘‘ a lucid and forcible writer ” 
indeed, and a character of unusual integrity; but Mr. 
Griffith never had the ambition of leadership. The Irish 
State proposed by Mr. Griffith was protectionist and re- 
actionary, and it is a far cry from the ‘‘ values ” of the early 
Sinn Feiners, which were those of current statecraft— 





almost, one might say, of the Morning Post—to Connolly’s 
** co-operative commonwealth ” and the mystical statement 
of Irish destinies that is to be found in the writings of Pearse. 
** From the first the Sinn Fein cause attracted to itself the 
malcontents whose sole dogma may be summed up in the 
word ‘ Hate.’” Mr. Boyle had not space in which to examine 
the problem of Irish Nationalist psychology ; but he could 
have omitted this remark. The Sinn Fein movement, 
at one time and another, has attracted very diverse types 
of men, and a great many even of the extremest Irish 
patriots have been very moderate “* haters.” 

Some of Mr. Boyle’s errors are evidently due to haste. He 
adds twenty years to the age of the executed Fenian, Thomas 
Clarke; he mixes up Eamonn Ceannt with Thomas Kent. 
He associates the gun-running at Howth in July, 1914, with 
‘* extremists of one kind and another.”” What have Mr. and 
Mrs. Erskine Childers to say to that? In fact, most of the 
leaders of the enterprise have long ago joined the British 
Army, the Navy or the Flying Corps, 


LONDON STREET GAMES 
London Street Games. By Norman Doveras. St. Catherine 


Press. 

The dedication of this book runs: “ To his Friend L. K. 
this breathless catalogue,” and we find it somewhat difficult 
to understand why the accomplished author of “* Old Cala- 
bria ’’ should prefer this sort of catalogue to more intelligible 
forms of narration. The catalogue throughout the ages— 
from Homer to Whitman—leaves readers unsatisfied, and 
calls for a commentator. Occasionally a few details of 
games are supplied, and, as we go on, the anonymous 
speaker reports some views on the subject at large. Specially 
enlightening are the comments of Mr. Perkins, a looker-on 
mellowed by a pint of Burton, and there are a few references 
to folklore under the person of Aunt Eliza. 

But the book is in the main one of undigested material, 
though it offers a good deal that is interesting. No indi- 
cation is given of the period covered, though it includes 
the present war, since “‘ Germans and English” and “ Will 
You ’List ?”’ appear among the games. 

These games are not of the “ organised ”’ sort, but either 
traditional, or invented by the ever-fresh imagination of 
youngsters who cannot, like Nausicaa, afford a ball. The 
writer points out that “if you want to see what children 
can do, you must stop giving them things.” At present 
they find their own materials for their sports, which show 
an extraordinary contamination of many elements and races. 
The far past and the near present, the Far East and the 
familiar West, Chinese, Yiddish, Anglo-Indian, American 
sources, remnants of early savagery and music-hall songs, 
all appear in one jumble of fact and imagination. But the 
games are threatened or limited by the modern rage for 
pictures. The kinematograph entertains the elder boys 
who used to invent new sports, and the younger, instead of 
exercising their limbs in mock battles, ‘“‘ mump ”’ the pictures 
out of packets of cigarettes and use them as playing-cards. 
This is why the ragamuffin worries in the streets everybody 
who looks like a smoker. Otherwise he plays with his 
cap, boots, old rags, bits of tin, sticks, nuts and cherrystones. 
Marbles, it seems, are not so popular as they were. Among 
the games of hunting and capture two sorts of “‘ Widdy ” 
are mentioned. This word is obscure in meaning, but 
seems to us—though this may be a mere coincidence—to 
represent in meaning at any rate the Latin “ vide,” “ Look 
out,” like the other game called “ Warnie.” This is sug- 
gested by the chant of the hideous small boy in Hdwin 
Drood whose business it is to stone Durdles home. He 
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begins with ‘““Widdy ” and ends with “‘ Widdy, Widdy Wake- 
cock warning!” In “‘ Warnie ” occurs the word “* Obobé,”’ 
at which, says the writer, “I can’t even make a guess,” 
though “the boys sometimes call it ‘ High Bobbery ’—it’s 
a way they have of working the old names round into a 
sort of sense when they’ve forgotten their real meaning.” 

“High Bobbery ” is the same as “High Jinks,” a fine 
tumult, and the word “ Bobbery” is derived from the 
Hindustani for ““O Father!” an exclamation of dismay. 
“French Hopscotch ”’ looks a little odd, but the ‘‘ scotch ” 
is an incised mark. The same word figures as a wound 
in Shakespeare. 

The girls differ from the boys in a marked taste for singing- 
games which range from poetry to the verge of indecency. 
Some of these songs are familiar to us in various English 
counties, and may be found fully investigated in Mrs. 
Gomme’s masterly treatise on The Traditional Games of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Proceedings so old as 
marriage by capture and by purchase may be indicated, 
while ideas of respectable antiquity have additions and 
corruptions grafted on them. The lover with brown boots is 
clearly modern, as is ‘‘ What O She Bumps,” which goes 
back to one of the general and generally meaningless sayings 
evolved out of a music-hall song in 1899. The girls, we 
are told, laugh more than the boys, especially when they 
repeat fictive misery like 

“TI am a little beggar girl, 
My mother she is dead, 


My father is a drunkard 
And won’t give me no bread.” 


But in general they are credited with more common-sense 
than the boys. They “sing about clothes and food and 
money ” ; also, it may be noted, about that early establish- 
ment with children which folktales encourage. 

Is anyone asked nowadays to ‘‘ Remember the Grotto ” ? 
We fancy this commemoration of St. James on July 25 has 
nearly died out, but it may appear at the wrong date. 
Times and seasons are not kept as they were, and we have 
noticed a tendency on the part of the man who sells little 
slabs of green ices to be licked off newspaper to produce his 
mystery out of season. Everything is changing, and more 
excitement is required everywhere. Yet the very young 
will prefer their make-believe to all the resources of a 
material civilisation, and go on with the kind of simple 
game that pleased Trimalchio in Petronius. Long may it 
be so! Meanwhile we thank Mr. Douglas for the enter- 
tainment of his book and forget the irritation caused by 
casual methods. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF NATIONS 


German, Slav, and Magyar. By R. W. SretTon-Warson. 
Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. net. 


Germany and Spain. By Don Francisco MartIN MELGAR. 
Translated by T. Okey. Fisher Unwin. 1s. 6d. net. 


These two interesting books show how the judgment on 
the problems of nationality and foreign politics is in every 
man profoundly influenced by his prepossessions and preju- 
dices, the personal standpoint which he gets from his environ- 
ment. Dr. Seton-Watson and the Conde de Melgar are both 
concerned with this terrible phenomenon, Germany, this 
centre of a national and political maelstrom ; but their views 
of it, despite superficial resemblances, are heinispheres and 
centuries asunder. German Berlin and German Vienna, 


together with the Magyar Budapest, have been the storm- 
centres of those conflicts of nationalities in the east of Europe 
which have now involved almost the whole continent in 
The basis of German and Magyar policy has been 


war. 


the use of racial and national divisions as pawns in a game 
the stakes in which were economic and political. Hence the 
intricate economic, political, racial, and national problems 
of Eastern Europe of which the present war is but one 
and a violent phase. To those problems Dr. Seton-Watson 
brings great knowledge of books and peoples, and a rare 
sanity of judgment. He is, in the best sense of the word, 
an authority upon his subject; all his good qualities have 
gone to the making of his present book, which is admirably 
adapted for placing before the ordinary and unlearned 
reader the salient facts, by no means easy to unravel, con- 
cerning German, Magyar, and Slav. The position of nation- 
ality in that anomalous political organism, Austria-Hungary ; 
the working of the Magyar oligarchy which is the pivot of 
so many events; the Slavonic ideals and aspirations which 
have their centres in Serbia and Prague ; the connection of 
these different phenomena with the Pan-German conception 
of “* Mitteleuropa ” and again with the sinister and significant 
co-operation of Berlin and Budapest ; all these facts are as 
clearly and simply dealt with as their inherent difficulty 
renders possible. Dr. Seton-Watson’s view of the facts is, 
in its main outlines, obviously sound, and few will disagree 
with him when he insists that the menace of the aggressive 
policy of Germany depends upon the German and Magyar 
dominance over subject nationalities in the German and 
Austrian Empires. And the antidote to the Pan-German 
plan, which he skilfully compounds in his last chapter, will 
commend itself as reasonable and judicious to all who object 
to a German hegemony in Europe. The most effective way 
of countering Pan-Germanism would be undoubtedly to 
detach the subject races from German and Magyar domin- 
ance in the two Empires, in other words to establish three 
principal Slavonic ramparts in Poland, Bohemia, and 
Jugoslavia. 

- Yet as soon as one opens the Conde de Melgar’s book, one 
realises how insular is Dr. Seton-Watson’s. Nationality, 
politics, economics are the factors which really enter into the 
latter’s judgment of Germany. The sound solidity of his 
judgment is in itself insular. But the Spaniard cares for 
none of these things. He judges Germany, and curiously 
enough Britain, solely from the point of view of a Catholic, 
a Carlist, and a Spaniard. The Carlists are violently pro- 
German, and this amazing pamphlet of Melgar—the circula- 
tion of which in the original has already reached 200,000 
copies—is a fervent manifesto against Germany and against 
the Carlist folly of allowing her to dupe them. An English- 
man, though he will probably heartily agree with Melgar’s 
conclusions about Germany, will be amazed to find that they 
are based upon reasons which must seem to him more appro- 
priate to the seventeenth than to the twentieth century. 
And the Spanish Count’s opinion of Great Britain will cause 
him a shock of astonishment. That Spaniards should regard 
Britain as the “ hereditary enemy,” “ a bandit ” who “ has 
slain my father and my mother, robbed me of my patri- 
mony, and brought me toruin”! That they should speak of 
England as the enemy “ who perpetuates the affront of 
Gibraltar on our soil” ! Such views are the result of being 
born a Carlist, a Roman Catholic, and a Spaniard instead of 
a Scotsman. 


CHIMERAS OF HISTORY 


European and other Race Origins. By Herpert Bruce 
Hannay. Sampson Low. 2ls. net. 


It may be hoped that some patriotic Englishman will 
have this tremendous book translated into German and 
published broadcast through Germany after the war. It 
would be a “nasty knock” for the many over-learned 
Germans who by the measuring of skulls and a wilderness of 
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hypotheses prove to their own immense satisfaction that 
the blonde Teuton has always been ein Herrenvolk, and 
have created that world of semi-scientific lunacy wherein 
there is a going to and fro upon the earth of Naturvilker, 
Halbkulturvilker, Kulturvilker, and Vollkulturvilker. For 
Mr. Hannay beats Mr. Houston Chamberlain and the 
German Professors on their own ground and proves by 
archeology, philology, anthropology, and all the other 
ologies that the British race is literally the “‘ Heir of All the 
Ages” and that every Herrenvolk since Noah has really 
been British. The gentlemen who with such enormous 
industry and learning have shown that Christ and Dante 
were Germans will turn green with envy when they find 
that Zarathustra was an Englishman, and that the Prussians 
are not Teutons at all, but the descendants of the ancient 
Ishmaelites. 

But Mr. Hannay has been bitten by a still more insinuating 
and dangerous disease. There are certain problems which 
seem to have a peculiarly devastating fascination for the 
human brain. Of these the most dangerous are the Lost 
Tribes of Israel and the Shakespeare-Bacon theory. Mr. 
Hannay has utterly succumbed to the allurements of the 
first. He belongs to the school of our Victorian fathers 
who had a mania for discovering Gad and Naphtali and 
Dan and the “strong ass couching down between two 
burdens.”” But he shows at least that we do these things 
better in the Georgian than in the Victorian era. His 500 
pages are packed with the most abstruse learning; the 
latest discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein jostle the theories of 
Max Muller, the lucubrations of Sharon Turner, and the 
Astronomico-Chronological investigations of Mr. Dimbleby. 
He is no less at home among the Assyrians and Hittites than 
among the Germans and English, and he is as intimate with 
the history of Yii-chi as with that of the Sakis, Sdk, Si, 
Ssé,or Sai. The results of Mr. Hannay’s gigantic industry, 
which has extended over 25 years before it produced this 
work, cannot be given in a review, but it may be of interest 
to note some of his conclusions. The pivot of his theories 
is the division between the ten tribes of Israel in the North 
and the three tribes of Judah in the South of Palestine, 
the identification of early Phcenician colonisation with the 
northern Israelitish tribes, and the deportation and disap- 
pearance into Asia of the same tribes, the Beth-Siks. With 
immense ingenuity he proves that the tribe of Dan migrated 
to Ireland where it appeared as the Tuatha de Danan, that 
the Gael is a descendant of Gad, that the Misrayim, or ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, reappear as the Goths, that the Slavs 
are the Medes, the Germans are the barbarous Elamites, 
the Prussians Ishmaelites (from Broussa in Asia Minor }), 
the Hessians and Dutch Hittites, the Normans the tribe 
of Benjamin, and the British the noble, freedom-loving 
Beth-Siks. Mr. Hannay’s methods of arriving at these 
conclusions are curious. Sometimes he seems to considera 
statement in the Penny Cyclopedia to be “ evidence” of 
precisely the same sort as a statement carved in stone upon 
an obelisk 2,700 years ago by an Assyrian king. But it is 
still more curious that though his conclusions will not, 
we are afraid, be accepted by the orthodox archeologist 
or the orthodox historian of prehistoric races, his methods 
of arriving at them usually differ only in degree from the 
methods by which the more orthodox conclusions are 
arrived at. The method consists in starting with a possi- 
bility in 1000 B.c.; upon this you place a possibility in 
500 B.c.; this converts your first possibility into a pro- 
bability; upon this you now place a possibility dated 
225 B.c., and you will then find that your possibility in 
1000 B.c. has become a certainty. And that is probably 
the only way in which you can deal at all with such shadowy 
races as the Yii-chi, the Sa, Ssé, or Sai, and even the Alpine 
and Mediterranean with their baffling and elusive skulls. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


English Influence on the United States. By W. Cunnivcnam, D.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Cunningham chose a fruitful theme for the series of half a dozen 
lectures which he delivered in America two years ago and has now 
worked up into a little book that should start the student along many 
lines of inquiry. Drawing upon his great knowledge of English social 
and economic development, he touches upon the likeness and unlike- 
ness of English and American town government, universities, State 
policy, and foreign relations. His freshest chapter is one which 
discusses the differing usage of town-halls, market-places, and churches 
in the Old and the New World—a subject capable of much more 
extended treatment. Indeed the theme is far too large for a volume 
of 150 pages, as Dr. Cunningham doubtless realised when he tried 
to handle within his very narrow limits the traditional isolation of the 
United States and the responsibilities of national power in the modern 
vorld,. 


Russia in Arms. By Lieut.-Col. Roustam Bex. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author of this little war-book is the Russian expert of the 
Daily Express. We says that he has ** a Cossack’s heart,” and that 
he is ** a Caucasian of Oriental type.” He spent six years preparing 
for the Navy, but at the last moment he went into the Army as a 
private, and received a commission almost at once. This shows at 
once that Colonel Bek is no common warrior. But the curious thing 
about Russia in Arms is that its author—in spite of his vast experi- 
ence—has little to say. He gives us a few personal reminiscences 
of Port Arthur, but for the most part he generalises vaguely and 
unilluminatingly. We do not look to a Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Russian Army to tell us that Germany's trade must go. Nor do 
we expect this sort of thing: ‘* Let us glance at the German papers, 
looking like plucked birds. The pitiful appearance of the Berliner 
Tageblatt and the Frankfiirter Zeitung, without advertisements, their 
poverty-stricken sheets overflooded with lies, etc. . . . The Russian 
papers, on the other hand, become larger than ever .. . it seems 
as if the censorship no longer exists, so frank and free is the com- 
ment *—and so on. Before us there lies the Berliner Tageblatt of 
July 9, 1916. The poor attenuated thing has 36 pages, of which 
28} are advertisements. This does not include 2} pages of advertise- 
ments in the illustrated supplement. The Russian papers have not 
become larger than ever. The apparently non-existent censorship is 
still sufficiently alive to make certain papers resemble a chessboard. 
The other day the Reich contained an article on G. K. Chesterton. 
The writer had quoted from G. K. C.’s compliments to Russia from 
The Barbarism of Berlin, and the censor had struck some out! 
Colonel Bek has complaints himself to make against the British 
censors who, it appears, have misused him. His articles must have 
been considerably more sensational than his book, which certainly 
reveals nothing that matters. 


The Empress Eugenie and her Son. By Epwarp Lecce. Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

In his preface the author tells us that he has now devoted twelve 
hundred pages to Napoleon III., his wife and his son. This last 
volume, quite frankly, might have been spared us. Mr. Edward 
Legge clearly knows all there is to know about his subjects, but, to 
judge from the book before us, he knows nothing which other people 
do not know. The Empress Eugénie is a mere rehash from the 
writings of Ollivier and all the other members of that large tribe of 
memoirists who had tea at the Tuileries at some time during the 
Second Empire. Much of it is entirely unnecessary. We are not 
interested in the long-drawn-out details of the identification of the 
mutilated body of the Prince Imperial. A certain amount of amuse- 
ment may be extracted from the book by reason of the mild Bona- 
partism of its author. Mr. Legge, however, refrains from direct 
interference in the internal affairs of another country, as the formula 
has it, but presents his case through the lips of M. Lucien Daudet, 
who ‘* as a Frenchman has gifts of style and expression . . . which 
have been denied to most writers of other nationalities, those of 
Italy excepted. Among our own living authors I think he is most 
nearly approached by Mr. Filson Young.” 


THE CITY 
—_— 7 share markets have been somewhat duller of 


late, with the exception of the shipping section, 
referred to in a subsequent paragraph. Possibly 
the hot weather and the approach of the holiday season 
have something to do with this. The City has been much 
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interested in the announcement that a company called 
the British-Italian Corporation had been registered on 
July 20th with a capital of one million sterling, subscribed 
principally by the London banks, and that the British 
Government has agreed to contribute to the company— 
by way of subsidy during each of the first ten years of 
its life—an annual sum of fifty thousand pounds, namely, 
5 per cent. on the paid-up capital. Against this the company 
agrees to pay to the Government amounts equal to any 
dividend above a cumulative dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum which the directors may distribute to the share- 
holders, after providing for bad debts and other reserves, 
until the Government is reimbursed, without interest, 
the five hundred thousand pounds it pays in subsidies, 
This is a startling precedent which deserves attention. 
In this page last week, as it happened, a description was 
given of the Russian Corporation, a company which was 
created shortly before the outbreak of war, also with a 
capital of one million sterling, also in conjunction with 
some of the banks, and to carry on exactly the same sort 
of business in Russia that the British-Italian Corporation 
proposes to carry on in Italy. The Government is willing 
to risk this half-million -in subsidies to foster trade with 
Italy; why not the same with regard to Russia? The 
answer may be that the Russian Corporation found its 
capital before the war without a Government guarantee ; 
but suppose it should not be able to earn dividends in 
the future? Will it not be able to establish a good claim 
for support ? The chairman of the British-Italian Corpora- 
tion is Mr. Beaumont Pease, the deputy chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, whilst other members of the board consist of a 
director of the London County and Westminster, the actuary 
of the Prudential Assurance Company, one or two well- 
known financiers, and three eminent Italians. 


a x a 


The feature of the past ten days in the Stock Exchange 
has been the boom in shipping shares. This started with 
the shares of the Prince Line, which rose from 8} on 
July Ist to 63 on July 30th. At the end of July, 1914, 
they were quoted at 1,,—one-sixth of their present price. 
The rise in these shares, I hear from a well-informed quarter, 
is due to the fact that a struggle is in progress between 
two large shipping interests for control, although one of 
these shipping interests is not the Royal Mail or the Penin- 
sular and Oriental—as is alleged in some circles. The rise 
has extended to other shipping shares quoted in London, 
e.g., Furness, Withy and Court Line, which during the past 
fortnight have risen from 47s. 6d. and 88s. to 54s. and 
36s. 6d. respectively. In the matter of shipping shares the 
London market is very restricted, for, apart from a few 
of the large liner companies in which there is not so much 
scope for huge profits, there are very few shipping companies’ 
shares quoted, and, as has been pointed out in these notes 
for nearly two years past, it is the smaller tramp steamer 
companies which stand to profit most. So long ago as 
March of last year, Court Line at 22s. 8d. and Tempus 
Shipping Company at £10 were indicated in this column 
as promising purchases, and that this estimate was correct is 
shown by their present quotations of 35s. 9d. and £19 10s. 


* a ba 


The question arises: Is the present boom justified, 
and should existing holders at lower prices continue to 
hold or sell? There can be no doubt that almost every 
shipping company is making a huge profit, even after 
allowing fully for the excess profits tax, and every month 
the war continues puts each company in a stronger financial 
position. It is perfectly true that neutral shipowners 
are making even larger profits on account of their immunity 
from war taxation, and are investing largely in new tonnage, 


which will make them serious competitors in the lean years 
to come. Here, however, it becomes necessary to make a 
distinction between companies running regular services 
and companies owning tramp steamers. The former must 
maintain their services, even at a loss, in order to retain 
their goodwill; the tramp steamer, at the worst, can be 
laid up for a time if it cannot be run at a profit. If, however, 
a tramp steamer company makes such profits that it is 
able to write down the cost of its boats to nothing (and 
by the close of this year practically every sound and old- 
established company of this description will be in that 
position), it is, from the competitive point of view, as well 
off as the foreign owner, even though the latter has made 
greater profits, for in neither case is the owner going to run 
steamers at a loss. The question remains: Will public 
opinion prove strong enough to compel the Government 
to reduce freights or take a higher share of the profits 
than is done by existing taxation? Judging by Mr. 
Asquith’s reply to the Trade Union deputation a short 
time ago, there is no intention on the part of the Government 
to do anything of the kind, but organised labour seems 
determined not to let the matter rest. So far as the well- 
known shipping companies are concerned—including the 
Prince Line—I would be inclined to recommend a sale at 
present prices. As regards the various tramp steamer 
company shares, it is difficult to express an opinion. If 
the holder is convinced that the Government is not likely 
to budge from its present attitude with regard to shipping 
profits, and if he thinks that the war is likely to continue 
into 1917, there seems no great hurry to sell. The wisest 
course would seem to be to sell half of one’s holding in such 
shares, thus making sure of the large profit now obtainable, 
but retaining the other half for the high dividends that 
are still likely for some time to come. 


* * * 


The shipowner’s point of view was put at the annual 
meeting of Furness, Withy and Company, held at Liverpoo] 
on Saturday last, when Mr. F. W. Lewis, the deputy chair- 
man, expressed himself as follows :— 


For some time past a great deal of unreasonable criticism has been 
directed against British shipping companies on account of the high 
rates of freight prevailing, a condition of things which is entirely due 
to the operation of the laws of supply and demand. Surely it ought 
to be a matter of congratulation that such an industry should be 
earning such profits, and be able to contribute in no small measure to 
the successful prosecution of the war. Which, I ask you, is better: 
to have your merchant shipping, which has been created by private 
enterprise, enabled by the invincibility of the Navy to sail upon 
every sea, and to carry goods in endless procession from shore to 
shore, or, as in the case of our enemy, to have Government-assisted 
steamers locked up in harbours all over the world, conferring not 
the slightest benefit upon the nation to which they belong? The 
difficulty under which we are labouring is shortage of tonnage, and 
any regulation or limitation of freights would not increase the shipping 
of the world by a single ton, and would probably in many cases only 
have the effect of reducing the freight for the benefit of the foreign 
merchant, without benefiting the consumer here in the slightest degree. 


Mr. Lewis is one of the ablest men in the shipping world, 
and is a prominent member of the Government Committee 
regulating shipping at the present time. It appears, by 
the way, that during the past financial year, Furness, 
Withy and Company purchased the remaining half of the 
Johnston Line, and the purchase money—estimated in 
some quarters to be nearly a million sterling—was paid 
out of profits. It looks, therefore, as if the profit of the 
company for last year, mentioned here on July 22nd as 
£1,386,960, was in reality very much greater. It was 
noticed that on this occasion the company did not publish 
its usual profit and loss account. In any case, it does not 
look as though Furness, Withy and Company’s shares 
should be sold—even at their present increased price. 

Emit Davies. 
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G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 


Write for a Catalogue of New Books on Pressing 
Social Problems, sent post free on application. 





WELFARE WORK. 

Employers’ Experiments for Improving Working 
Conditions in Factories. By E. DoROTHEA PROvD, 
B.A. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Davip 
Lioyp GEORGE. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE says :—‘ Her knowledge of 
welfare work is unique, and her book bids fair to become 
the standard work on the subject. I warmly commend it 
to employers, to Lady Superintendents, and to all those 
members of the general public who care for the welfare of 
the workers in our factories.” 


DOWNWARD PATHS. | 


An Enquiry into the Causes which contribute to the 
making of the Prostitute. With a Foreword by 
A. MauDE RoypEN. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Being the result of an Enquiry by the Women’s 
Industrial Council. Report by Miss C. V. BUTLER, 
with an additional Chapter by LApDy WILLOUGHBY 
DE BROKE. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 3d. net. 








THE NATION or tue FUTURE. 


A Survey of Hygienic Conditions and Possibilities 
in School and Home Life. By L. HADEN GUEsT, 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), School Medical 
Officer, L.C.C. Illustrated. Price 2s. net. 


York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 
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SUGGESTIONS for the 


Copies of THe New StatresMAN Supplements | 
(Parts I. & II.) embodying draft reports of | 
the Fabian Research Department may still | 
be obtained from the publisher, pricets. each. | 
10 Gt, QuEEN St., Kincsway, Lonpon, W.C. | 
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_“ A valuable tract.”—John A. Hobson in an appendix 
_ on the tract in his book on ‘‘ Gold Prices and Wages.”’ 





GOLD & STATE BANKING: 


A Stupy In THE Economics or MOoNopo_Ly. 


By EDWARD R. PEASE. 
The recent amalgamation of Banks lends a special 
interest to this essay, which shows that British Banking 
is rapidly tending towards monopoly, and suggests | 


| that the economic results of a monopoly would be unex- | 
_ pected and epoch-making. The tract also deals with | 
| altempts to replace gold by Labour-notes, such as the | 


Guernsey Market scheme. 


Price One Penny. Postage One Halfpenny. 
The Fabian Society, as Tothill Street, Westminster. | 


























COMPANY MEETING. 
FURNESS, WITHY, AND COMPANY (LIMITED). 


The 25Ta ANNUAL MeetING of Furness, Withy, and Co. (Limited) 
was held at the registered office, Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool, on 
Saturday last. 

The Ricut Hon. Lorp Furness, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said : Under existing circumstances, the industry 
with which we are identified has continued to be profitable, and the 
result of the year’s working as shown in the accounts has, from the 
shareholder’s point of view, been very satisfactory. 

RESERVES. 

In view of the competition that may be expected after the war, 
your directors have deemed it prudent to increase the trades con- 
tingencies fund by the transfer of £300,000, bringing it up to half a 
million sterling. Such a substantial reserve places the company in a 
position to cope with whatever competition and adverse circumstances 
may arise, whether at home or abroad. The usual amount of £350,000 
has been written off for depreciation, and a sum of £20,000 has been 
added to the fund inaugurated last year for division amongst the 
masters, officers, and engineers of our fleet, on the termination of the 
war. The half-yearly Preference dividends have, of course, already 
been paid, together with quarterly dividends on the Ordinary share 
capital at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, and 
in regard to a further distribution, you will notice from the report 
that the directors recommend, and you will to-day be asked to sanction, 
the payment of a bonus of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, on the 
Ordinary share capital of the company, which will represent a total 
distribution for the year ended April 30, 1916, of 20 per cent., free of 
income-tax. Out of the balance of £395,281 1s. 4d., which it is pro- 
posed to carry forward, provision is made for excess profits duty. 

Tue Case FoR THE SuiprpiInG COMPANIES. 

Mr. F. W. Lewis, in seconding the motion, said : For some time past 
a great deal of unreasonable criticism has been directed against British 
shipping companies on account of the high rates of freight prevailing, 
a condition of things which is entirely due to the operation of the laws 
of supply and demand. The difficulty under which we are labouring 
is shortage of tonnage, and any regulation or limitation of freights 
would not increase the shipping of the world by a single ton, and 
would probably in many cases only have the effect of reducing the 
freight for the benefit of the foreign merchant, without benefiting the 
consumer here in the slightest degree. 

Apart altogether from these reasons, such a policy would have 
very serious effects. This country is dependent upon neutral shipping, 
at the present time, for about one-third of its total imports. Any 
limitation of freights would drive this tonnage away to more attractive 
markets in other parts of the world. 

Any condition of things that, at the present time, lessens the demand 
for tonnage, is of national advantage. Ships required for the use of the 
naval and military authorities are taken at specially fixed rates, and 
Government-owned commodities are also dealt with in the same 
manner, or at specially agreed limited freights. On top of this, the 
shipping industry contributes 60 per cent. of its excess profits, and 
25 per cent. income-tax, to the State, all of which features ought to 
be a matter of satisfaction rather than criticism. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. E. Furness, Mr. W. H. Beckingham, and 
Mr. D. Cooke, were unanimously re-elected. 














WAGE -EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


An Inquiry inte the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially or 
Wholly Support Others. 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women’s Group. 
| To be obtained of the Fabian Society, as Tuthill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Price 18.; post free rs. ad. 




















CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTI- 
TUTION. The Governing Body invite APPI.'CATIONS for the POST of 
DIRECTOR. ‘the salary will be £1,000 per annum. Applications should be 

received not later than September 16th, 1916.—Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, Honorary Secretary, 
Finsburyecircus, E.C. 


Boorman SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
ot Friends). Headmaster; Arthur Rowntree, BA. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
. » now ready.— Write for copies to the HgapmasTer, Bootham 

ork, 


TYPEWRITING. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

Typists provided. Meetings, | pe Sermons reported. — 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 

Central 1565. 








RESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER. The Misses 
Allen-trown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Su«sex, will send a selection of 
fresh vegetables ‘potatoe<, peax, beans lettu e tomatoes, carrots, cu.umb- rs, 

cabbage. etc.), on receipt of a posta! order for s/- and upwards. Market prices. Car- 
riage free. Supplies will be sent regu'arly once or twice a week as desired, Bunches 
of freshly cut lavender from 1/- upwards, post free, 
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If you are grateful to the soldiers & sailors 
who are doing so much, will you support 


THE WAR SEAL 
FOUNDATION 


by purchasing and using WAR SEALS? 


THE ENTIRE PROCEEDS 


RESULTING 





FROM THE SALE OF WAR SEALS 





are being devoted to the erection of dwellings wherein the disabled 
service man can live upon his pension with his wife and family, with his 
medical needs provided for on the spot, without any appeal to charity. 


At a meeting at the Mansion House on April 6th, 1916— 


The LORD MAYOR said :— 


“We cannot expect to collect the £7,000,000 
annually, which would be the result if every 
letter carried a War Seal, but we may certainly 
raise sufficient to erect and maintain these flats 
and dwellings for the use of these gallant men to 
whom we owe so much, and to whom nothing we 
can do will be too great to show our gratitude for 
what they have suffered for our sake.” 


FATHER B. VAUGHAN said :— 


“Tt is not only a most humane scheme, it is 
pre-eminently a practical scheme.” 











The Rt. Hon. WILL CROOKS said :— 


“The promptings of your hearts and your 
loving consideration for your homes should compel 
you to do something for this War Seal Founda- 
tion.”’ 


LORD SWAYTHLING said :— 


“TI know one lady who has purchased for herself 
£400 worth, and who has sold already £400 to her 
friends, and is on her way to selling athird. Well, 
now, that is an example.” 








THE GOVERNING COUNCIL :— 


Mrs. H. H. ASQUITH, 
Sir JESSE BOOT, 
H. GORDON SELFRIDGE, 


BANKERS : 


The London County &* Westminster Bank. 


The LORD ABERCONWAY, 
JOSEPH BELL, 
OSWALD STOLL. 


AUDITORS : 
Messrs. W. B, Peat and Co. 


The fullest particulars of the scheme can be obtained from Cuesrer Fox, 
Organising Secretary, The War Seal Foundation, Coliseum Buildings, 


St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 

















Kingsway, W.C, and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the world. 
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